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PORT TOWNSEND, W. T. 





The Port of Entry for all the Waters of the Puget 
Sound District, 





The picture on this page shows only that portion of 
Port Townsend which lies under the bluff by the 
water’s edge, where the wharves and principal busi- 
ness houses are situated and most of the trade of the 
place is transacted. On the top of the bluff is a 
handsome plateau, commanding marvelous views 
of the Sound and the distant range of the Cascade 
Mountains, with the two sublime snow peaks of 
Baker and Rainier. The churches, schools and hand- 
some dwellings of the town stand upon this plateau 
and are reached from the business section by the 





winding road shown in the engraving, or by flights 
of stairs available for pedestrians. A citizen of Port 
Townsend sends us the following well-written sketch 
of the place: 


‘The growth of Port Townsend has been gradual, 
the city never having been cursed with a boom. Al- 
though first settled in 1851, the development that 
has made it what it is to-day has been during recent 
years. Lying as it does at the commanding point of 
the Puget Sound waters, no other place can take from 
it the supremacy that the future seems to hold in 
store. In climate and in scenery it surpasses all 
other places on the Sound. The rainfall is sufficient 
for all purposes, but not such as to render residence 
here unpleasant, as is the case in some places on the 
coast during a few months of the year. Often when 
no rain falls in Port Townsend there are evidences of 
the same all around from place to place at distances 
of only a few miles. The summers are never so warm 
as they are at points on the Sound not so favorably 
Situated as to the winds. All the beauties of stately 
Rainier may be seen here and Mt. Baker towers up 
among and above the clouds as her proud rival, yet 
with a beauty all her own, while along the whole 
Cascade, as well as the Olympic, range there are 
ever-changing, entrancing views, equaled in their en- 
tirety nowhere in the Territory, surpassed not even 








by the far-famed scenery of the old world. A writer, 
in a recent number of the United Service Monthly, 
predicts that the time will soon come when merchant 
princes of New York and wealthy men of all Eastern 
and Central States will have here on Puget Sound 
their summer residences. No one who has ever enjoyed 
the cool and bracing atmosphere found in the sum- 
mer time at this most favored spot can doubt when 
this time shall have come that here on the green 
slopes of Port Townsend will be builded the majority 
of these homes. 

‘*In the valleys of this peninsula and on the rich 
lands of Whidly Island, the green slopes and prairie 
farms of which island may now be seen from Port 
Townsend dooryards, a large farming population will 
in the near future build up homes that for peace and 
plenty will rival any in the richest and most noted 
regions of the East. The prerequisites are here, and 
the already fine island farms, some of them equal 
to-day to the best in the East, are an evidence of 


what there is to be in the future. In the valleys and 
along the hillsides of the peninsula are now springing 
up dairy interests that tell of the time soon to come 
when here shall roam and graze the cattle which 
shall supply in this respect the markets that now 
look for their supplies to regions even east of the 
Rockies. 

‘*The business part of the city, as shown in the 
sketch, is on the land level or nearly level with the 
waters of the bay; the residence part on the hill 
above slopes, save at a point directly above the 
business portion, gently towards the bay. Nearly a 
half mile back the brow of the hill is reached, and 
here begins another slope that extends away into a 
valley about a mile in width and two miles in length. 
No more cozy homes can be found than thoss that 
dot these green slopes. Flowers bloom in the door- 
yards during every month of the year. And in the 
early springtime so great a profusion of blossoms as 
adorns the fruit trees was never presented to Eastern 
eyes. Cherry, plum, peach, and pear trees seem to 
bend under the weight even of blossoms, and later 
the fruit hangs in large, heavy, rich clusters that 
bear down to the ground, seemingly, almost every 
branch of the tree. Here a flower garden is a per- 
petual delight, the flowerets not withering and dying 
in a day, but delighting by their beauty and fra- 
grance throughout many days and weeks. 





PORT TOWNSEND, W. T. [From a sketch by Burbank. 





GOVERNOR SQUIRE’S REPORT. 
The following extract from the last annual report 
of the governor of Washington Territory gives a 


brief, comprehensive and correct account of Jefferson 
County and its county seat, Port Townsend: 


“« Jefferson County extends from Admiralty Inlet 
on the east to the Pacific Ocean on the west; lies be- 
tween Clallam County on the north and. Kitsap 
County on the south, and contains upwards of 15,000 
square miles. The western end of the county, lying 
along the ocean, about midway between Cape Flat- 
tery and Grays Harbor, is still a howling wilderness, 
and although reliably reported to be rich in agricul- 
tural soil and valuable timber, it has never been 
thoroughly explored. The eastern end only, border- 
ing upon Puget Sound, at the junction of Fuca 
Straits with Admiralty Inlet, or PugetSound proper, 
at Port Townsend Bay, Port Discovery Bay, and at 


Hoods Canal contains all the settled and developed 





portion of the county. This settled portion includes 
the Discovery, Leland, Quilcine, Decaboos, and Chim- 
acum valleys, the last named already famous as a 
dairying region and for its product of iron 
ore. The central portion of the county lies 
across the Olympic range of coast mountains, 
the highest peaks of which are clothed in per- 
petual snows, yet have been explored sufficiently to 
disclose large valleys, valuable for stock ranges, also 
deposits of coal, iron and precious metals. It con- 
tains 7 post offices, 4 large steam saw mills, 1 iron 
smelting furnace, and already maintains a population 
of 2,641 souls, having increased from 2,175 in the 
year 1880. From its geographical location as to the 
commerce of Puget Sound, Jefferson is one of the 
most important counties in the Territory. Port 
Townsend, its county seat, is one of the leading 
towns on Puget Sound, and the importance of its 
commercial prospects are indicated by several signi- 
ficant facts: (1) It is located just inside the line of 
fortification proposed for the defense of inland waters. 
(2) It is the port of entry for the entire customs col- 
lection district of Puget Sound. (3) The beautifal 
bay on which it is located has a length of six miles 
and an average’ width of three miles, free from 
rocks, bar or shoal, with anchorage neither too deep 
nor too shallow, and room for the entire navy and 
merchant marine of the United States to ride in 
safety at one time. (4) It is the natural centre of 
trade and travel, having mail routes and lines of 
travel radiating in all directions. It is nearly oppo- 
site Victoria, the seat of provincial government for 
British Columbia, and is conneeted therewith by a 
daily mail, and is also the southern terminus for 
proposed mail service to Alaska. It has a semi- 
weekly mail to all post offices in Clallam County 
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along the Straits of Faca, a distance of ninety miles 
westward; a semi-weekly and proposed daily mail 
northward one hundred miles to Semiahmoo, near 
the British Columbia boundary line, and interme- 
diate points in Whatcom and San Juan counties; a 
tri-weekly mail to Island County, daily mail to all 
southern ports on the Sound, and daily mails to local 
points within the county, all carried by steamers; 
besides it has the first port on Paget Sound reached 
by ocean steamers every eight days from San Fran- 


isco. 

‘*Port Townsend has a 
population of 2,000 and is 
one of the healthiest, pret- 
tiest and most prosperous 
towns in the Territory. Its 
growth is already charac- 
terized by magnificent 
brick and stone buildings, 
indicating a solidity and 
stability seldom noticed 
among the young and 
growing towns of the West. 
The new Government cus- 
tom house to be erected 
here; the United States 
Marine Hospital, already 
built; the military station 
at Fort Townsend, three 
miles distant, near the 
head of the bay; the steam 
saw mill in the edge of the 
town; sash and door fac- 
tory, foundry, machine 
shops, brewery, cigar fac- 
tory, and the magnificent 
smelting works and mam- 
moth saw mill on the 
southern shore of the bay, §-”~ 
‘all bespeak a city here in 
the near future, teeming 
with a hardy, industrious 
people and buzzing with jf... 
manufacturing industries. 
It is the seat of a district 
court having both United 
States and Territorial jur- 
isdiction, to which four 
adjoining counties are at- 
tached for judicial pur- 
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‘*The immense maritime 
business transacted here through the customs col- 
lection district, amounting in duties to upward of 
$70,000 annually, brings an extensive local trade 
with shipping. The large ocean trade with foreign 
countries necessitates the presence here of British, 
French, Chilian and other consuls. 

‘*Port Townsend’s fine public school, her opera 
house, her four churches, all indicate intellectual 
culture and literary privileges, while her First Na- 
tional Bank,—organized two years ago 
with $50,000 capital, subsequently in- 
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and Oswego—and in tonnage by only nine other ports in the 
United States, those just mentioned and the ports of Baltimore 
and Superior added. The amount of commerce has nearly 
dcubled for the last two years. In 1880, the number of vessels 
entered and cleared was 592,a tonnage of 405,320; in 1881, 628, 
with a tonnage of 318,459; in 1882, 766, with a tonnage of 457,844; 
in 1883, 1,062, with a tonnage of 534,824; in 1884, 1,437, witha 
tonnage of 687,035. 

‘During the last fiscal year the tonnageof American vessels in 
the foreign trade which entered and cleared at this port was 
exceeded by four of all the ports of entry in the United States. 
and the tonnage of foreign vessels in that trade was exceed 
at but six of the said ports. Only one port in the United States 
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exceeds Port Townsend 
in American ocean 
steam vessels in foreign 
trade, and the tonnage 
of foreign ocean steam- 
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ers in said trade is ex- 

by only seven of 
said ports.’ 
‘Jefferson County has a tax roll footing up in 
round numbers $1,000,000; her scrip is sold. at par, 
and her educational advantages are superior, schools 
being maintained, on an average, eight months or 
more each year, even in the country districts. 

“*At Irondale, on Port Townsend Bay, the Puget 
Sound Iron Company has expended about $500,000 
in preparation for manufacturing iron, and has the 
only smelting works north of Oswego, in Oregon. 










VIEWS IN PORT TOWNSEND, W. T. 





different in respect to rainfall from that of other 
parts of Puget Sound. While surrounded by a region 
of the greatest precipitation of any portion of the 
United States, the average annual rainfall of the 
southern side of the little peninsula on which the 
town stands is but little greater than that of the dry 
interior regions of Washington and Oregon. This 
is accounted for by the direction of the prevailing 
winds which carry the clouds through the Straight 
of Juan de Fuca and on up the Sound so they pass by 
Port Townsend, lying with- 
in the sheltering arm of 
high land. 

In the Argus of recent 
date Mr. James G. Swan 
gives some interesting fig- 
ures bearing upon this 
point, taken from recent 
Government observations. 
The total rainfall for the 
year ending June 1, 1886, 
at the places named below, 
was as follows: 





Inches. 
Tatoosh Islands, near Cape 
EE 101.58 
Neah Bay, on the strait....108.35 
UE IIR sccccscccecesscess 27.85 
Port Townsend... a * 
iad icccsonecus 38.04 
Olympia 46.40 
SE i saictnntanictininicastnneses 64. 
Walla Walla (Eastern 
Washington)..............0+. 15.51 
Thus it appears that Port 


Townsend, in the rainy 
belt of the coast region, 
had but three inches more 
of rainfall than Walla 
L. Walla, in the dry country 
- east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. At the same time 
Port Townsend enjoys all 
the advantage of cool sum- 
mer days which character- 
izes all the rest of the Puget 
Sound region. Indeed, it 
is hard to realize, even in 
July, that it is summer here. The weather is like 
an English May, moist, cool, breezy, and altogether 
delightful. One escapes the discomforts of summer 
heat far more than at any sea shore resort on the At- 
lantic Coast. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


There is in course of erection at Port Hadlock, just 
across the bay from Port Townsend, a saw mill with 
a cutting capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber per day. 

Port Townsend has a daily newspaper, the Argus, 
and two weeklies, the Argus and the Call. The Argus 
ranks high up on the veteran roll of North Pacific 
Coast journalism, being now in iis eighteenth vol- 
ume. 

The First National Bank occupies a 
handsome stone building and is as solid 





in its financial condition as in its quar- 





creased to $75,000,— in its large and 
substantial stone building, indicates a 
healthy and solid business basis. Some 
of its fire-proof business buildings erected 
this year will compare favorably with 
those for similar purposes in San Fran- 
cisco. The Board of Trade at Port 
Townsend reports as follows: 


‘Showing importance as the port of entry for 
the Puget Sound customs district, we may say 
that during the last fiscal year a greater number 
of American steam vessels engaged in the for- 
eign trade entered and cleared at this port than 
any ather port in the United States, and their 
tonnage was only exceeded by the same class of 
vessels that entered and cleared at the port of 
New York. The number entered was 570, with 
a tonnage of 264,655 tons, aguinst 239 at New 
York, with a tonnage of 351,873; 165 at San 
Francisco, with a tonnage of 236,769 tons; 140 at 
Charlestown and Boston, with a tonnage of 
108,414; and 123 at New Orleans, with a tonnage 
of but 55,735. The number cleared was 573, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 293,751, against 227 at 
New York with a tonnage of 338,815; 162 at San 
Francisco with a tonnage of 231,935; 145 at Bos- 
ton and Charlestown, with a tonnage of 105,007 ; 
and only 95 at New Orleans, with a tonnage of 
but 35,798. Of American vessels, sailing and 
steam, the number was only exceeded by New 
York, and the tonnage by the two ports of New 
York and San Francisco. The number entered 
was 675, with a tonnage of 312,090, against 1,869 
at New York, with a tonnage of 1,006,555 ; 624 at 
Boston and Charlestown, with a tonnage of 














ters. 

A railroad along the west shore of the 
Sound is much talked of. The Northern 
terminus of such a line would be at 
Port Townsend and its southern con- 
nection would be at some point on the 
Northern Pacific. 

The sheltered bay of Port Townsend 

has safe anchorage sufficient to accom- 
modate the merchant marine of the 
| whole civilized world. 
Protection Island, containing about 
five hundred acres, lies in the Straits of 
Fuca, a few miles west of Port Town- 
send, and is one of the most beautiful nat- 
ural parks in the world. At present the 
Rod and Gun Club, of Portland, have 
charge of it and have it stocked with 
fine varieties of Chinese and Japanese 
pheasants. The original lot was sent 
here by Judge Denny, United States 
consul to Japan, in 1880. 

The town has taken a new start 
of late, owing to the building of new 




















lumber mills at Port Hadlock, about 
eight miles distant, the gradual settle- 
ment of the neighboring agricultural 
valleys and the development of the com- 











304,376; 452 at Philadelphia with a tonnage of 





merce of the Sound. Evidences of pros- 





222.258; 416 at San Francisco, with a tonnage 
of 425,529; 216 at New Orleans, with a tonnage 
of 81,670; 187 at Baltimore, with a tonnage of 
69,567, and all others still less in both number 
and tonnage. There were cleared 700 of this class of vessels, 
with a tonnage of 333,694, against 1,432 at New York, with aton- 


nage of 936,762; 421 at San Francisco, with a tonnage of 460,667; | 


322 at Philadelphia, with a tonnage of 183,438 ; 185 at Baltimore, 
with a tonnage of but 61,686, and all others of the 131 ports in 
the. United States still less in number and tonnage. 

‘When we take into calculation all classes of vessels, steam and 
sail, American and foreign, the number that entered and cleared 
in the foreign trade during the last year is only exceeded by 
seven other ports in the United States, New York, Boston and 
Charlestown, San Francisco, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Huron, 


PORT TOWNSEND, W. T.— FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND C. F. CLAPP BUILDINGS. 


‘*At Port Discovery and Port Ludlow are two 
mammoth saw mills, each having a cutting capacity 
of 150,000 feet of lumber per day, both operated con- 
tinuously; on Port Townsend Bay is another mill in 
course of construction, nearly as large.”’ 


A PECULIARLY PLEASANT CLIMATE. 
Port’ Townsend has an exceptional climate, quite 
° 





perity are seen in numerous substantial 
business blocks of stone and _ brick, 
erected this year and last and in the 
busy scenes in the harbor, where great ships from 
China, Australia and South America lie at anchor 
and steamboats come and go bound to or from the 
Sound points or those of British Columbia. 

An interesting place for tourists and curiosity hunt- 
ers to visit is the bookstore of Mr. Jones, on the 
street leading to the steamboat wharf. Mr. Jones 
has a fondness for odd things and, with the aid of 
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ship captains arriving from outlandish places, has 
gathered curious objects enough to set up a museum. 
Savage weapons and implements predominate in the 
collection, and there is much of the handicraft of the 
neighboring Sound and Straits Indians, in mats and 
baskets woven very neatly from sea grass. This 
work shows skill and ingenuity and in the arrange- 
ment of colors and patterns indicates a degree of good 
taste which one does not look for in savages. THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is under obligations to Mr. 
Jones for many kindnesses shown to members of our 
staff during their visit to Port Townsend. 

The general view of the town published herewith 
is from a sketch made by our artist from the mast- 
head of an English ship at anchor in the harbor and 
newly arrived from Australia. 


-- 





SUCCESSFUL STOCK RAISING IN DA- 
KOTA. 





From the New Rockford (Dak.) Transcript. 

The industry of cattle raising in Dakota is becom- 
ing more and more popular as the advantage and 
success of this line of business is becoming better 
known. In the Mouse River country, and in the 
western part of the Territory especially, this busi- 
ness is carried on to a very large extent. It is a 
business which requires but very little capital in the 
beginning, and it is a great wonder that more people 
do not take to this line of business, and abandon 
farming, if for no other reason than for the pleasure 
accompanying such work. It is surely much nicer, 
and a much more desirable work looking after a few 
hundred head of fine fat cattle, than to be perspir- 
ing out in the hot sun, following a plow or reaper, 
after a pair of tired oxen. Some of the wealthiest 
cattle kings of the North- 
west are men who came 





The above is only a sample of the many instances 
on record in Dakota. 
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STILL SATISFIED WITH DAKOTA. 








Mr. R. Sykes, the genial and well-known English 
capitalist, who visits America every year on a trip 
of inspection to his large estates in Iowa, Dakota 
and the Northwest Territories, said recently to a 
representative of the Jamestown Alert: ‘‘ This is 
one of my annual trips, which I have made in the 
United States for the past five years. I came from 
Larchwood, Iowa, where the crops are looking con- 
siderably better than in this section. The drought, 
however, is quite general, and portions of Western 
Wisconsin are suffering badly, as well as other East- 
ern States. s this is the first real drought you ever 
had in Dakota, you should in a measure be satisfied, 
for in many places there are fine fields of grain 
which have been properly cultivated, and it only 
shows the more surely the wonderful fertility of the 
soil that will grow crops with little or no rain for a 
year. While this may be a hard year on some 
farmers in Dakota, still, I think the increased price 
probably will largely adjust the general deficiency.’’ 





THE NATURAL GAS QUESTION. 





As many of our citizens are now asking the reason 
for the belief that natural gas may be found in pay- 
ing quantities underneath certain portions of the 
Red River Valley, the Republican has interviewed 
the gentlemen who, after a careful investigation, 
have decided that they have more than an even 
chance of success, and are ‘“‘showing their faith by 





THROUGH THE BIG BEND COUNTRY, 





And Across the Columbia to Ellensburg, in the 
Kittitas Valley. 





FIRST DAY’S RIDE. 
FROM SPOKANE FALLS TO MEDICAL LAKE, 


JUNE 10.— THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE expedi- 
tion left Spokane Falls, June 10th, bound for the 
Big Bend country and the Upper Columbia, with 
Ellensburg, in the Upper Yakima Valley, as the 
goal of the overland journey. Our business car was 
sent to Sprague, to remain there a week in charge of 
Superintendent Weymouth, and then to go on to 
Ellensburg to meet’ the party on their arrival. The 
overland party consisted of Col. C. B. Lamborn, 
land commissioner of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, who joined the expedition for the purpose of 
seeing an important portion of the land grant which 
he administers; E. A. Burbank, our special artist, 
and the writer. Transportation facilities consisted 
of two teams and two strong spring-wagons. One 
wagon was for the passengers, and was driven by L. 
C. Read, liveryman of Spokane Falls; the other car- 
ried the blankets, provisions, and the tent, its driver 
being Frank Aikin, of the same town. For two 
days our route would lead us through a settled coun- 
try, but we were somewhat uncertain as to what we 
should find beyond the Grand Coulee, or how many 
days the journey would last, so we laid in provisions 
for a week. By the kindness of Paul Mohr, chief 
engineer of the Spokane Falls & Palouse Railroad, 
we were supplied with a tent and a camp cooking 
outfit, and, thus equipped, we felt like Byron when 

he wrote: 





to this country a few 
years ago almost penni- 
less. Their herds of cat- 
tle, figuratively speaking, 
‘*feeding on a thousand 
hills.’”? We have, in the 
eastern part of Eddy 
County, evidence enough 
to convince the most 
skeptical of the vast 
amount of wealth to be 
gained in a short time in 
the cattle raising busi- 
ness in Dakota. I refer 
to three ranches, those 
of Courter’s, Dimmick 
Brothers’ and Fay’s. 

Mr. J. A. Courter came 
to Dakota in July, 1882, 
with a pair of oxen and 
two or three head of cat- 
tle, and settled on a 
claim on the west bank 
of Lake Washington, a 
beautiful lake surround- 
ed on all sides by a dense 
growth of fine timber, 
and commenced putting 
up hay and taking cattle to winter at so much per 
head. Since that time his cattle have been multi- 
plying, and by economy and industry he has in- 
creased the amount to sixty-five head of as fine a 
drove as you will find in any State in the Union. 

The Dimmick Brothers, Edward, Albert and 
George, came to the same neighborhood one year 
later, and, as far as financial condition is concerned, 
were in about the same canoe as the traditional 
‘church mouse.’’ They did a little farming, and 
bought their first invoice of cattle of eleven head of 
Mr. Fay; and by that trait of frugality often found 
in young men juft starting in life in the Northwest, 
have increased their number of cattle to sixty-five 
head, besides doing quite a considerable amount of 
work in improving their farms; and lately they have 
divided their herd, each taking his share and having 
a ranch separately. A short time ago the mother of 
these three model young men arrived here, and now 
they are fairly started in life, with all the pleasant 
enjoyments and comforts of a home made happy by 
the presence of ‘‘mother.’’ 

Another instance of this kind is to be found in 
the experience of B. T. Fay, who came to this 
county in the spring of 1883, and also settled in the 
vicinity of Lake Washington. Mr. Fay arrived 
here with forty-four head of two and three year old 
cattle, valued at $1,100. He has given them con- 
siderable attention in this lapse of three years, has 
sold $1,300 worth of beef and give stock, has three 
hundred and twenty-five acres of land under culti- 
vation, and yet has sixty-five head of fine blooded 
cattle, which are worth in the neighborhood of 
$3,000. Besides the above acquisition in cattle, 
these gentlemen have purchased a large amount of 
farming machinery and horses, and have good, com- 
fortable buildings, and stabling for all their stock, 











MEDICAL LAKE — WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


their works.’’ The following reasons are among 
those given: 

First — The topography of this valley is similar to 
that of the famous gas region of Northwest Ohio, 
having at an early period been the bed of a vast 
lake. 

Second—The underlying rock is evidently in its 
natural position and unbroken. 

Third — The gas exudes wherever the soil is punc- 
tured in an extensive belt of territory, as already 
known. 

Fourth—This gas has a continuous, steady flow 
where found, indicating a permanent source of sup- 

ly. 

? Fifth—An analysis of the gas here flowing shows 
it to be identical in composition with that in use at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth—The Red River Valley surface indications 
are stronger than at many points elsewhere where 
gas has been developed in paying quantities.— Fargo 
(Dak.) Republican. 
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THE only sure way of making the stock business 
in Montana permanent is for growers to possess them- 
selves of all the land possible. It has not yet become 
absolutely necessary to fence. The simple owning 
of water rights, water fronts and meadow lands af- 
fords all the protection needed at present. But five 
years hence it will be necessary to fence extensively. 
It would be far better now to fence ranges for winter. 
The difference between the growth of grass on the com- 
mons in our fields shows at a glance that the drought 
is not the only thing that affects the range. The 
drought has its influence, but the chief cause is the 
presence of stock, and the only way to have fresh, 
new ranges for winter is to buy the land and fence 
it.— White Sulphur Springs (Mont.) Husbandman. 








“ Whatever sky’s above us, 
Here’s a heart for any fate,” 


our courage being further 
fortified by the possess- 
ion of rubber coats and a 
good stock of blankets. 

Westarted at 2 0’clock, 
proposing to make only 
a short drive, and to stop 
for the night at Medical 
Lake, and we went by 
way of Marshall, the 
junction of the new rail- 
road, to pick up the camp 
equipage. Marshall, 
named in honor of Gov. 
Marshall, of Minnesota, 
was a mere half-way sta- 
tion between Spokane 
Falls and Cheney, until 
the building of the Pa- 
louse Railroad this year 
gave it importance. It 
has a flour mill, a saw 
mill, and a few stores 
and shops. Our road thus 
far followed the narrow 
valleys of Hangman’s 
Creek and of a small tributary stream, through an 
open forest of pines. Wild roses grew along the 
water course and by the roadside in such profusion 
that we were in a perfumed atmosphere all the way. 
Everywhere blue lupins were seen, and brilliant yel- 
low flowers of the marigold species, and from the 
dry pine needles that covered the ground peeped the 
pretty pink blooms of the bitter-root. 

Two miles through the timber north of Marshall 
brought us out upon White Bluff Prairie, from 
whence could be seen the Pend d’Oreille Mountains 
east of Spokane Falls, the ranges which form the two- 
rivers of the Colville Valley, and the bold hills west 
of Medical Lake. The edges of this prairie are good 
land, but the centre is ‘‘scabby,’’ which means in- 
terspersed with patches of volcanic rock. South and 
west of this prairie are grassy, steep-sloped hills, on 
whose sides are luxuriant grain fields and at whose 
feet the farm houses nestle. Between two of these 
hills, and among farms whose fields and gardens be- 

the prosperity of their owners, lies Granite 
Lake, one of the group of five lakes, of which Med- 
ical Lake is best known. Three of these lakes have 
marked medicinal properties— Granite, Medical and 
Little Medical. The other two, Clear Lake and 
Silver Lake, have only a trace of mineral in their 
waters. The largest of these interesting lakes is 
three miles long; the smallest, one mile. All lie in 
a granite formation and have narrow belts of pine 
forests on their shores. Granite Lake is about forty 
per cent stronger in alkaline salts than Medical 
Lake, and Little Medical is only about half as strong 
as the larger lake of the same name. Only Medical 
Lake is developed as a health resort. There isa vil- 
lage of about two hundred and fifty people on its 
eastern shore, with two small hc.els, a hot-bath es- 
tablishment, a soap factory, and two factories for 
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MAP OF THE BIG BEND COUNTRY. THE DOTTED LINE SHOWS THE ROUTE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE EXPEDITION, 


boiling down the lake water and putting up the 
salts thus obtained for medicinal uses. The soap 
factory uses the lake water and also a peculiar red- 
dish, jelly-like deposit from the bottom of the lake, 
said to he several feet in thickness. No one was able 
satisfactorily to explain to us the origin of this de- 
posit. It appears to be oily, and is so fine as to have 
no palpable grain when rubbed in the hand. Mr. 
Wilson, the soapmaker, thought it might be decom- 
posed animalculz. 








often profit by this fact. Teamsters and laborers 
leave their dirty overalls to soak in the lake over 
night, and find them tolerably clean in the morning. 

Little Medical Lake is only half a mile from Med- 
ical Lake, and, like its neighbor, has pretty wooded 
shores, with huge granite rocks projecting from the 
ground. Granite Lake, four miles distant, has also 
attractive shores. No use is made of its waters, save 
by parties from Cheney coming out to bathe, or an 





In the spring the 
lake abounds in a 
small grub which 
producesa fly. Mud 
turtles are very 
plentiful, but the 
only kind of fish is 
an axlotte, a singu- 
lar creature, having 
a head and feelers 
like a catfish and 
legs like a lizard. 
Thespecimens I saw 
were from six to 
eight inches long. 
Medical Lake is 
much frequented in 
summer. Many peo- 
ple camp upon its 
shores to seek re- 
lief in bathing, for 
various ailments. 
Two religious soci- 








competent physician, skillful, and at the same time 
something of an enthusiast, capable of inspiring his 
patients with a lively faith in the healing virtues of 
the waters, and of enforcing his ideas as to general 
health conditions and special remedies. 





SECOND DAY’S JOURNEY. 
FROM MEDICAL LAKE TO DAVENPORT. 
JUNE 11.—Most of the forenoon was spent in 
driving about the 
shores of Medical 
Lake with Mr. Wil- 
son and County 
Commissioner Har- 
wood, looking at 
proposed sites for 
the Eastern Wash- 
ington insane asy- 
lum. We traveled 
on our journey only 
five miles before 
noon—country 
nearly level, with 
good farms and pas- 
tures, and two 
rounded grassy hills 
about four hundred 
feet high dominat- 
ing the whole land- 
scape. Halted for 
dinner at Deep 
Creek Falls, a small 
village with a mill, 





eties hold annual 
camp meetings. 
The water, used ex- 
ternally, is regarded as almost a specific for rheuma- 
tism, catarrh and skin diseases, and is drunk for 
dyspepsia. It tastes like weak lye. A market for 
the salts is found on the Pacific Coast, and during 
the past two years in the East also. The soaps have 
healing as well as detergent qualities. One kind 
takes grease and paint from clothes. Clothing 
washed in the lake is cleansed without the use of 
soap, and thrifty housewives living in the vicinity 





[From a Sketch by Burbank. 


DAVENPORT, W. T. 


occasional campi rty. We found two families 
established there for the summer, in a hut they had 
built for their sojourn. 

These singular pools of medicated water will some 
day be much more widely known and very much 
more frequented. What is greatly needed is a first- 
class hotel, that shall be both sanitarium and 
pleasure resort. It should have hot baths attached, 
and connected with its" management should be a 





two stores and a ho- 
tel on the borders 
of a narrow strip of 
fine forest. The artist made a sketch of the mill. 
Traveled all the afternoon over a rich rolling prairie 
country, admirably adapted for successful farming 
and stock raising. We were now fairly out in the 
Big Bend country, so called because it is half 
encircled by the great bend of the Columbia River. 
The peculiarity of this region, distinguishing it from 
all prairie countries east of the Rocky Mountains, is 
the ‘“‘scab land,” which lies in strips and patches 
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DEEP CREEK FALLS AND MILL, W. T. 


among the fertile land, showing an eruption of vol- 
canic rock, generally covered with an open growth 
of pines. These scab belts occupy but a small part 
of the total area of the country, and are a decided 
benefit because of the timber they furnish. Farm- 
ers can always cut firewood and fence rails within a 
few miles of their homes, and lumber is cheaply far- 
nished by the portable saw mills. Besides, the 
larger belts of 

““scab’’ are almost 





remote country neighborhoods. The talk ran on 
ground squirrels and gophers, great pests in this 
vicinity. A farmer from Whitman County said the 
authorities of that county had already paid out 
$12,700 bounty money for gopher scalps. In Walla 
Walla County the little pests had been exterminated, 
he said, by a few years’ payment of bounties. An 
old man from the Brents country, just west of Da- 
venport, said that the small ground squirrels are called 
the Seven Sleepers, and that they go to sleep in July 
and do not wake up till February. ‘‘Then is the 
time when the badger gets in his work,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ tearing up the whole country to get at the 
nests of sleeping squirrels.’’ The old man went on 
to relate an amusing experience with gophers. Last 
fall he planted a lot of fruit trees. When the win- 
ter came he was astonished to see that the snow in 
his young orchard kept getting deeper and deeper all 
the time, while it remained about the same on the 
rest of his premises. Finally it got up to the limbs 
of the trees. When a thaw set in the mystery was 
solved. The gophers, working under ground, had 
first devoured the roots of the trees and then eaten 
the trunks, little by little, the tops settling down as 
fast as the trunks were cut off from below. 





THIRD DAY’S JOURNEY. 
FROM DAVENPORT TO HAWK CREEK, ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
JUNE 12.—This morning we determined to turn 
northward and see the country lying near the Co- 
lumbia River, on representations that it was the 
handsomest section of the Big Bend country. It did 





vice. “‘ When we get a railroad in here,’’ he added, 
‘this will be as good a country as anybody need want 
to live in.”’ : 

About twenty miles north of Davenport the road 
began to descend by steep grades through pine forests 
and between natural hedges of roses and syringas, 
until it suddenly came out upon a ledge overlooking 
the military post of Fort Spokane, lying five hundred 
feet below in a narrow gorge of a valley walled in 
with basaltic precipices. The post looks very pretty 
with its groups of neatly-painted frame buildings — 
the officers dwellings in a well-aligned row, with the 
big house of the colonel in the middle; the soldiers’ 
quarters, looking like summer boarding houses, one 
for each company, across the parade ground, and the 
stables and shops in the rear. 

We halted atthe post trader’s store, outside the 
fence that marked off the grounds of the garrison, 
and bought oats for our teams. I walked into the 
post and procured some bread of a man who was both 
baker and soldier, and who ran a bakery that fur- 
nished bread for the three companies composing the 
garrison. Then we opened our boxes and made the 
first meal from our stores, a much more relishable 
meal than any eaten at hotels for a long time. 

Two young infantry officers politely invited us to 
a club room over the store, but we declined, wishing 
to push on and knowing that to officers at frontier 
posts time is of so little account that the injunction to 

“*speed the parting guest’’ is often forgotten. Just as 
we were about setting out the lieutenant colonel com- 
manding the post came into the store. He knew almost 
nothing of the 
country ahead of 





sure to have 
springs and run- 
ning streams. Set- 
tlers in other 
prairie lands will 
see at once how 
advantageous is 
this unique fea- 
ture of the Big 
Bend country. 

We passed many 
farms with good 
im provements. 
Most of the people 
have been on their 
places four or five 
years. Those with 
whom we talked 
all praised the 
country. They 
were getting forty 
bushels of wheat 
to the acre, they 
said. There was 
no malaria; no 
flies to bother the 
stock; land very 
easily tilled after 
once well broken 
and the wool grass 
killed, which 
grows between the 
stands of bunch 
grass; good water 
obtained from 
wells; fruit trees do well; winters short and not ex- 
cessively cold; spring opens early in March; cool 
nights in summer — such was the report we heard. 
If they only had a railroad, there would be no bet- 
ter country lying out of doors, the settlers said. 
With wheat bringing only fifty cents a bushel at 
Cheney, it did not pay to haul it forty miles. — 

The whole country, where not tilled, was a vast 
flower garden. Such a luxuriant growth of bloom- 
ing plants I have never seen outside of Washington 
Territory. Blue and gold were the predominant 
colors, with here and there strips of the pink Clarkia 
like gay scarfs thrown across the shoulders of the 
hills. At Davenport, reached at five, after a day’s 
drive of thirty miles, we found an enthusiastic fron- 
tier village of perhaps two hundred and fifty inhab- 
itants in the midst of a country looking very much 
like the coteaux of North Dakota. Cross-roads and 
@ noble spring in a grove of cottonwoods gave the 
town its first start. It has a weekly newspaper 
called the Lincoln County Times, whose publisher is 
known as “Frank Gray, the Kustler.”” He “rus- 
tles”’ all over the surrounding country for subscrip- 
tions, and draws on the three nearly equi-distant 
towns of Spokane Falls, Cheney and Sprague for 
advertising. A prosperous-looking sheet is this 
frontier journal, and its owner rejoices in the pos- 
session of an amiable wife, a well-equipped printing 
office in a two-story building, and a thrifty young 
orchard, all the outcome of two years’ effort since he 
was a poor young reporter on the Walla Walla States- 
man. 

In the evening a group of men gathered in the 
store for the gossip which is the chief diversion of 








FORT SPOKANE, W. T. [From a sketch by Burbank. 


not disappoint us. A more attractive new country 
cannot be found in the United States I venture to 
say. The soil produces large crops of the small 
grains. In its natural condition it is covered with a 
luxuriant growth of bunch grass. Timber is abun- 
dant and convenient to all the settlers. Apples, 
cherries, plums, and pears do well. The surface is 
hilly and pleasing to the eye. All the Government 
land is taken, but most settlers are trying to hold 
two or three quarters by using their homestead, pre- 
emption and timber culture rights and will relin- 
quish one or the other of their claims for a little 
ready money. Occasionally there are chances to buy 
an improved farm. An old Californian, whose place 
our artist sketched, said he would sell his 160 acres, 
well fenced, with 100 acres in grain, for $3,500 and 
‘‘throw in the tools and a milch cow or two.”’ ‘“There’s 
no one left at home now but me and my old lady,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘and I can’t work any more, so we’d like to 
sell out and go and live 
with one of our children.’’ 





us, having been but 
a few months at 
this station. A 
teamster told us 
that the river road 
was impassable be- 
cause of deep water 
inaslough andsaid 
we would have to 
go back up the zig- 
zag road which had 
lead us down the 
precipice and then 
keep across the 
hills to Hawk 
Creek, following 
the general course 
of the Columbia. 

Fort Spokane is 
on the Spokane 
River, about two 
miles above its 
junction with the 
Columbia. The 
Spokane here runs 
in @ narrow crev- 
ice, about two hun- 
dred feet below 
the plateau upon 
which the fort 
stands. Across the 
Spokane is the res- 
ervation of the 
Spokane tribe of 
Indians and across 
the Columbia is the more extensive Colville reserva- 
tion, inhabited by several indigenous tribes and also 
by Chief Joseph’s remnant of Nez Perces, brought 
back last year from the Indian Territory, but not 
allowed to return to their old homes in Idaho for 
fear of retaliation from the whites whose relatives 
were murdered in the outbreak of 1877. 

From the heights above the fort we could see the 
swift green flood of the Columbia flowing in a valley 
so narrow that it is little more than a gorge. Sombre 
black mountains guard its course and miles away to 
the south, where it makes its abrupt bend to the 
west, we could see tremendous precipices of basalt, 
seeming to be at least 1,000 feet high. 

A terrible road was that which we traveled this 
afternoon — more like an Indian trail than a wagon 
road. It went up and down over the ‘‘ breaks,’’ or 
plunging hills which descend to the river from the 
forests on the cliffs. Some of the descents were so 





A Canadian, whose big 
double-decker barn led us 
to halt and chat with the 
owner of so unusual astruc- 
ture, said he had been four 
years in the country and 
was doing well. When he 
was about leaving his old 
home in Ontario he was 
urged to go to Manitoba. He 
had been glad ever since he 
reached Washington that 
he did not act on that ad- 
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DIRT ROOF CLAIM CABIN. 
CLAIM SHANTIES ON THE FRONTIER OF THE BIG BEND COUNTRY, W. T. 

















steep that no one unused to frontier travel would | claims by men who have no intention to plant trees, 
have believed it practicable to get down with a team | 


and wagon. The way we managed at such places 
was to tie the wheels together, detail one man to 
stand on the hind hub on the upper side to prevent 
upsetting and station two at the rear to hang on by 
main force as an extra brake. The views of the river 
were superb, but one does not think of scenery when 
holding to the tail board of a wagon and using his 
heels as plows. There was a wonderful display of 
flowers all along the hills, foxgloves, gillias, lupins, 
roses, daisies, yarrow, but one does not stop to gather 
nosegays when searching for a practicable road down 
a precipice. Two hours of this work brought us, at 
last, down to a deep, narrow valley, into which leaped 


but have made filings with the purpose of relinquish- 
ing in favor of homesteaders for a consideration. 
From $50 to $200 will buy a tree claim of 160 acres, 
unless it should include a spring. Water is easily 


| obtained in wells, but springs and running streams 


are scarce. i. 

In the afternoon wé passed a store kept by a young 
man named Keller. We are now well out on the 
frontier, and the houses of settlers are far apart. 
Some of these dwellings are quaint combinations of 
logs, boards and sods. Some are ‘‘dug outs’’—caves 


| dug out of hillsides, looking like the lairs of wild 


a stream over a precipice fifty feet high. A road fol- | 


lowed this stream on its way to ‘the Columbia. A 
rare little valley it was, perfumed with syringas and 
roses and almost pinched in two in the middle by 
aggressive basaltic precipices, which convert it for a 
little space into a sombre canyon. At the foot of 
this valley we are now camped. 
The A tent is pitched and supper 
is almost ready. The wagon 
seats serve as tables and the rolls 
of blankets ariswer for chairs. 
The air is much warmer than it 
was on the heights. Just above 
us on a little bench is a potato 
field and a hut where lives a 
white man with an Indian wife 
and a family of half-breed chil- 
dren. I suspect that he makes a 
living by contraband trade in 
whisky with the Indians across 
the river. 





FOURTH DAY’S JOURNEY. 
FROM HAWK CREEK TO DUTCH 
JOE’S. 


JUNE 13.—Broke camp this 
morning at 7, but did not get off 
until nearly 9. The horses were 
missing and were only found after 
a fatiguing climb up the moun- 
tain side. They appeared as glad 
to see their owner as he was to 
discover them and followed him 
quite meekly back tocamp. After 
starting we toiled up steep ascents 
and along forest-covered benchesffor two hours before 
we gained the general level of the upper country, so 
deep is the gorge where the Columbia flows. Passed 
three newly-opened farms on a bench about eight 
hundred feet above the river. When once we had 
gained the open country we found it to be a broad, 
fertile bunch-grass plateau, rolling, and creased by 
narrow valleys called ‘‘drains,’? where springs are 
found. This particular portion of the Big Bend 
region is called, locally, the Brents country, from its 
central post office, named in honor of a former dele- 
gate in Congress from this Territory. We missed 
Brents, though intending to go there, leaving it to 
our left behind a hill, and traveling till noon, past 
many new fences and patches of broken land, came to 
Sherman, a village consisting of two dwellings, a 
post office and store and a spring—the latter the 
most important feature of the settlement. 

This is Sunday. The settlers of the neighborhood, 
having no church to attend, were gathered at the 
store, the women gossiping with the storekeeper’s 
wife up stairs and the men assembled in the store 
room where an Indian and his squaw were making 
some purchases. Nobody had been further west than 
ten miles. Nobody could tell us anything of the 
Grand Coulee, which cuts the country in two with 
its enormous chasm. All agreed that the region is 
a good one for small farmers. Thus far there had 
been a home market, they said, for all the grain they 
could raise to supply new comers with seed. Last 
year all raised heavy crops, but this year the June 
rains had been light and only a moderate grain yield 
was expected. The winters are mild. ‘‘ We hardly 
knew it was winter,’’ said one farmer, ‘‘except for 
two weeks in January.’’ Fuel and fencing are hauled 
from the ‘‘ breaks”’ of the Columbia. The most com- 
mon fence is made of posts, one or two rails and one 
stretch of barbed wire, Nearly all the Government 


land°is taken,}but a great deal is held with tree 








beasts, save for the door and window in front. Their 
inhabitants are by no means wild men, however. I 
find them always intelligent and*courteous. Their 
first effort is to get their land fenced and a portion of 
it broken and to own a few head of stock. They can 
wait two or three years for a comfortable dwelling. 
These Big Bend settlers come from all parts of the 


eeuntry, but half of them, I should think, have mi- ° 


GRAND COULEE, W. T. [From a sketch by Burbank. 


grated eastward from the older communities of Ore- 
gon and California. 


All through this region we have heard of a pioneer | 


called ‘‘ Wild Goose Bill.’’ First we were asked if 
we were going by way of Wild Goose Bill’s, and now 
it is whether we came by Wild Goose Bill’s. The 
man’s name is William Condon, and he got his odd 
cognomen by firing into a flock of tame geese, sup- 
posing them to be wild, a mistake of judgment which 
cost him twenty-five dollars. He used to tell the 
story so often as a good joke on himself that the droll 
nickname was applied to him and has obtained uni- 
versal currency. I was sorry to miss ‘‘ Wild Goose,”’ 
who is away from home running a ferry across the 
Columbia at the mouth of the Nespilum. Heis said 
to be a man worth knowing. 

Keller, the storekeeper, said his trade was mainly 
with Indians. He advised us not to cross the Grand 
Coulee at its mouth, by the river, but to go to the 
upper crossing. We could make Dutch Joe’s, ten 
miles down the ‘‘draw,’’ by night, he said, and Joe 
would direct us further. We have not seen Joe yet, 
butare camped to-night near his place by 
the side of a little stream, which sinks a 























A SPECIMEN OF COMPOSITE ARCHITECTURE. 


[From sketches by Burbank. 


found we had canned salmon from Oregon, canned 
corned beef and tongue from Chicago, canned chicken 
and turkey from Rochester, N. Y., canned fruits from 
California, canned sardines from France, canned 
soups from New York, canned baked beans from Bos- 
ton, strawberries in glass jars from Fredonia, N. Y., 
pickles from London, canned fresh mackerel from 
Portland, Me., and marmalade from Scotland. Taking 
account, also, of our coffee from South America, tea 
from China, sugar from Cuba, and figs from Syria, it 
seemed as if the whole globe had been drawn upon 
to fit out our little expedition. 





FIFTH DAY’S JOURNEY. 
FROM DUTCH JOE’S TO THE GRAND COULEE. 


JUNE 14.— We ought to have gone on half a mile 
down the draw and consulted Dutch Joe about the 
road, but a new settler came into our camp last night, 
attracted by the unusual spectacle of so many men 
and animals, and told us to turn off sharply to the 
west to get the direct road to the 
upper crossing of the Grand Cou- 
lee. The result was that we wan- 
dered about on the prairies on 
various obscure tracks, and for a 
time on no track at all, and trav- 
eled ten miles needlessly before 
we struck into the direct road. 
One of the difficulties in traveling 
in new countries is the quantity 
of misinformation you get. Peo- 
ple do vot want to appear igno- 
rant and so try their best to tell 
you what they do not know them- 
selves. We consoled ourselves 
for our extra travel by the reflec- 
tion that we were seeing more of 
the country. A fine, billowy 
prairie country it is, crossed by 
high ridgesand furrowed by many 
broad “draws,’’ which carry off 
the drainage of rains and melting 
snows, but have no continuous 
running streams. There are 
springs in them and occasionally 
a little willow-shaded brook gets 
a start, but it soon sinks into the 
ground. Towardsnoon we reached 
the* summit of a high range of 
hills and to my amazement, for 
I was not prepare? for any such immense sweep of 
vision, the mountain ranges on the western side of 
the Columbia were in plain sight. The jagged, snowy 
peaks of the Peshastin range and the equally lofty 
ranges near the British boundary north of Lake 
Chelan were clearly visible and even far distant 
Mount Tacoma, in the Cascade range, could easily be 
identified. Fully a hundred miles breadth of coun- 
try lay before us to the westward. To the north and 
northeast we could see the low, wooded mountains 
bordering the Columbia near where it makes its west- 
ward turn near Fort Spokane, and to the east the eye 
swept all the region we had traversed thus far. In 
fact we could look down and out upon the entire 
area of the Big Bend country. 

Continuing westward the settlers’ dwellings became 
further and further apart, except in a small valley 
where we passed five houses on adjoining claims, 
the buildings of logs, with windows and curtains—a 
sure sign of the presence of women, and the growing 
wheat and potato crops looking well. From. this 
thrifty little settlement it was five miles to the near- 





short distance further on. There are 
willows and aspens along its banks. 
The weather is cold after sunset, though 
it is nearly the middle of June, and our 
campfire invites near acquaintance. 
Four men have just arrived with a 
wagon and two saddle horses and are 
making their camp near ours. They 
have been west of the coulee, hunting 
land. 

As our boxes were unpacked for sup- 
per the colonel and I fell talking about 
how much the comfort of camp life is 
promoted by the modern art of canning 
food. Looking over our supplies we 
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est house, the last mile down the slope of a broad 
valley in which I counted thirteen houses, each with 
its ‘‘ breaking’ 

We made a late nooning at one of these houses, at- 
tracted to it by the only grove of trees in the whole 
landscape—an inviting oasis of green in a vast ex- 

of brown bunch grass. The owner told us to 
rest in the shade and help ourselves to the water of a 
cold, deep spring. He said his name was Hall and 
that people called him ‘‘Old man Hall.’’ His house 
was an odd combination of logs and lumber on a side 
hill, the front door being reached by a long, narrow 
plank that could be hauled up in the manner of a 
drawbridge, making the place almost inaccessible. 
‘*@Old man Hall’’ said the valley was called Paradise 
Valley, but his spring and grove were the only ob- 
jects to be seen in the hot landscape at all paradisi- 
acal. He had a shed with a swing in it, and as he 
and another old man were the only occupants of the 
premises, I asked him the use of the 





who will not take a little trouble and spend a little 
money to live in a decent way. 

MclIntee and his cowboys are away driving cattle 
to the railroad, and we have taken possession of the 
ranch. The door of the hut is padlocked and on it 
someone has posted a notice informing the owner of 
the loss of twenty horses and asking his aid to recover 
them. We shall tack under this a card expressing a 
proper obligation to McIntee for the use of his spring 
and premises. : 

On arriving we found six horsemen dismounted in 
the corral and resting on the manure while their sup- 
per was cooking. Each was armed with a revolver 
and a knife. They said they were going to the Okan- 
agan River. country. Taking us for ‘‘tenderfeet,’’ 
one of them tried to pass off some thrilling stories 
about hostile Indians, but found his tales received 
with silent incredulity. There have been no hostile 


Indians in Washington Territory since the Chief 





swing. ‘‘ Well, you see, I’m a socia- 
ble sort of a fellow,’’ he replied, 
‘and I like children, so I make the 
place kind of attractive for them and 
their parents often bring them to 
spend a day with me.”’ 

‘You ought to have a family of your 
own,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘ why don’t 
you get married ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve had that experience 
once and I guess I don’t want to take 
the risks again.’’ 

It seemed to be time to change the 
subject, sol asked: ‘‘ What do you 
raise here?”’ 

‘*Don’t raise much of anything. 
Might, but don’t care to. Might 
keep a lot of stock, but it’s too much 
trouble. I like to take life easy. 
Nice chickens them are, ain’t they? 
Them’s Yellow Cochins. I had a lot 
of them, but one day when I was 
away some two-legged coyote came 
along and stole a dozen. I followed 
him ten miles with a rifle and if I 
had caught up with him there’d 
have been one chicken thief less in this country. 

‘*Old man Hall”’ said it was ten miles to the next 
house, which was McIntee’s, in the Grand Coulee. 
The country became dryer and more sandy as we ad- 
vanced. An innocent-looking cloud reached down a 
long black hand and boxed us about with hail and 
rain so suddenly that we had not time to pull on our 
rubber coats before we were well drenched. In five 
minutes the storm was over and thesky serene again. 

At 4 o’clock we were down in the Grand Coulee — 
a wide, deep crack in the surface of the country, 
ninety miles long, with basaltic walls about four 
hundred feet high. Midway of its length the walls 
are broken down, so that it can readily be crossed 
with wagons. From this crossing the coulee slopes 








MOSES COULEE FERRY, ON THE UPPER COLUMBIA. [From a sketch by Burbank. 


Joseph outbreak was suppressed nine years ago. 

The artist shot a curlew, a sage hen and two 
chickens to-day. Our two drivers disagree as to 
whether curlew is good to eat, and we are going to 
settle the dispute by a practical test at breakfast. 





SIXTH DAY’S JOURNEY. 
FROM THE GRAND COULEE TO OKANAGAN. 


JuNE 15.—The curlew proved to be good eat- 
ing; rather tough, but palatable, tasting not unlike 
duck and the breakfast party voted that the-common 
prejudice against these long-billed birds is unfounded 
and that henceforth they should be shot on sight for 
the benefit of our fast-diminishing stock of provisions. 








fervor of the sun’s rays as they are reflected from the 
basaltic precipices. Men and horses made a hasty 
lunch in the shade of some alders by a spring and 
were glad to geton. If Dante had seen this place 
he would no doubt have included among the punish- 
ments of his Inferno that of being chained for all 
eternity to the rocks of Moses Coulee in the fierce 
sunshine, and looking down upon the waters of the 
cool lake. Once upon the plain, again after a toil- 
some ascent, the breeze blew fresh in our faces from 
the snow peaks beyond the Columbia and we were 
consoled. Still the landscape was dry and dreary, 
but we were going towards the new settlements in 
the Badger Mountain country, and curiosity was 
alive as to what we should see there in this Ultima 
Thule of the Big Bend. What we did see towards 
evening was a score of settlers’ houses scattered along 
the slopes of a low, wooded mountain and on the ad- 
jacent rolling plain, and an abortive town of six 
; buildings, all vacant but two. Okan- 
agan was laid out by two enterpris- 
ing speculators, Adams and Mann, 
as the county town of Douglas County 
and the central trading point of the 
whole Badger Mountain district. It 
was in the town lot craze period and 
they sold many‘ lots. Most of the 
money realized went into improve- 
ments. ‘Trees were planted, a hotel 
and store built and all was going on 
favorably when it was discovered 
that no water could be had by wells 
within the means of the settlers to 
dig. Then the townsite owners got 
a rock drill and went down about 
two hundred and fifty feet with no 
result. This bad luck killed the 
town. The hotel was not finished 
and is now closed and only the store 
and post office remain to make a 
show of business. Two other towns, 
Nashburg and Bracken, have been 
started further west and nearer the 
mountain where water is plentifal. 
As there was nothing for either 
man or beast to drink in Okanagan, 
water being so precious that the storekeeper refused 
a draught to the thirsty travelers on pretense that 
there was not a drop about his place, we were forced 
to move on in search of a well. One was found a 
mile north, by the side of a settler’s shanty house 
and wheat field. The house was locked, but two 
cats and a brood of chickens showed that it must 
still be inhabited, and pretty soon a young woman 
in a calico dress and broad chip hat came riding up 
ona mule. Yes, she lived there, she said, as she 
dismounted and took the saddle and bridle off the 
mule. She had been away all day visiting her 
mother, who lived seven miles further north and had 
left her little girl with her husband, who was break- 
ing and would be home soon. The husband arrived 
shortly after- 
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priate name 
than coulee 
for this sin- 
gularfreakof 
nature and for its neighbor, Moses Coulee, but the 
old designations are down on the maps and fixed on 
the local phraseology. The black walls of these 
great crevices, the heaps of basaltic talis at their feet, 
the lonely little lakes, and the masses of volcanic 
debris strewn about the floor of the coulees, give to 
the landscape an unearthly look. Such might, I 
fancy, be the scenery of the moon, or of some unfin- 
ished planet being made ready for habitation some 
millions of years hence by nature’s slow processes. 

Ihad formed great expectations of McIntee’s place. 
We had heard of him for two days past as the “Cat- 
tle King of the Grand Coulee.’’ His house proves to 
be a log hut without windows. He has a shed, a 
corral, and a big spring. According to report he 
owns 1,000 head of cattle, yet his way of living is no 
better than that of the Calmuck Tartars. There is a 
deal of nonsense printed in the newspapers about 
“cattle kings.’’ Most of them are semi-barbarians, 
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OUR CAMP, MOSES COULEE, W. T. 





The sage hen’s chickens were delicious. Our onward 
road led us first among the black volcanic rocks that 
strewed the floor of the coulee, some of them as large 
as skating rinks, and then up steep ascents nntil the 
level of the plain was regained. All the forenoon we 
jogged along at a fox trot over a parched and lonely 
land, seeing no game and meeting no travelers. This 
plateau, lying between the two great coulees, has 
sufficient bunch grass to make it valuable for pastur- 
age if water were only abundant, but we saw only one 
indication of a spring in twenty miles’ drive. 

At noon we descended by abrupt slopes into Moses 
Coulee, where there is a horse ranch owned by two 
Irish brothers named Jamieson. They have a hut, a 
corral and a meadow by the side of a small lake, 
which greatly relieves the monotony ‘of the arid 
landscape, but can do little towards mitigating the 





place, he said; 
liked the 
country, rais- 
ed good crops 
last year, but 
should not do 
so well this year, because of the dry weather. This 
did not discourage him, however, for he knew that 
in all sections there was occasionally a drought that 
shortened the crops. The new building on the hill 
that looked like a barn was his new house, and as 
soon as he could get time to go to Spokane Falls and 
buy some windows he imeant to finish it and move 
in. It took him nine days to go to the Falls and 
back with his team. He bought all his supplies there. 
While he was talking two young bachelors from 
Iowa, who boarded with him, came in from plowing 
on their claims and joined in the conversation. The 
only drawback to the Badger Mountain district, they 
said, was its isolation from towns and transportation 
lines. The land was rich, timber near at hand, 
water to be had by digging wells in the draws, and 
the bunch grass made excellent feed for stock. They 
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thought there were about ten townships of good land, 
extending north and west to the Columbia, about ten 
miles in either direction, and south along the slope 
of the mountain. They estimated that the number 
of settlers now in the district was about three hun- 
dred. 

Immigration is still coming into this Badger Moun- 
tain district—from the -east by way of Spokane 
Falls, Cheney and Sprague, on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and from the west by 
way of Ellensburg, on the Cascade branch. Many of 
the settlers are young men from the Willamette Val- 
ley, in Oregon, sons of old residents, who feel the 
migrating instinct which took their parents across the 
plains with ox teams, in 1847, when the journey to 
Oregon from the frontier settlements in Missouri 
consumed five or six months’ time. 





SEVENTH DAY’S JOURNEY. 
FROM OKANAGAN TO MOSES COULEE. 


JUNE 16.—A party of Indians, men, women 
and children, came down to the well near our camp 
last night to water their ponies. One of the men 
spoke English a little and told me he and his friends 
were Chief Moses’ Indians and belonged on the 
reservation north of the Columbia lately abolished 
by order of the President. Now they had no homes, 
he said. The Moses Indians now belong on the 
Colville reservation which is large enough for them 
and the old occupants. Their former reservation, 
now open for settlement, embraces all the country 
between the Okanagan River and the Cascade 
Mountains and between the Columbia River and the 
British boundary, a region about two hundred miles 
long by one hundred and fifty wide. It includes 
the valley of the Methow and the western slope of 
the valley of the Okanagan or Okinakine, as it is 
called on most maps, and contains considerable good 
agricultural and pasture land. There are no wagon 
roads in it and the whole country is wild, but ad- 
venturous settlers are already moving in. A party 
of young men with two wagons and a number of 
saddle horses camped with us last night on the way 
to the Methow Valley where they mean to establish 
a cattle ranch. The obliging farmer’s wife baked 
us a bag full of biscuits this morning. After 
farewells and hearty good wishes had been exchanged 
with these good people, we steered our course across 
the broad, dry Okanagan plain in a southeasterly 
direction, purposing to make the ferry at the mouth 
of Moses Coulee and get across the Columbia by 
nightfall, but the road proved to be so circuitous 
that we were a good fifteen miles from the river 
when it was time to pitch our camp. Our original 
plan had been to cross at the mouth of the Wenat- 
chie, where there is also a ferry, but we learned that 
there is no wagon road leading to the ferry, and so 
had to change our course. The upper ferry is only 
used by horsemen. Towards noon we dropped 
down into Moses Coulee again, but at a point about 
ten miles below where we crossed it yesterday, and 
found a neat log house with curtains at the window, 
a garden and a large spring. The attractive ap- 
pearance of the place marked it as the residence of a 
family, we all thought, but a vigorous knocking at 
the door brought only an old Scotch bachelor,named 
Lambert, who lived all alone on the ranch. His 
place was orderly and clean within as well as with- 
out, but no woman’s hand had helped arrange it. 
Mr. Lambert said he wanted to sell out for five hun- 
dred dollars; that the possession of the spring gave 
control of the stock range on all sides and that he 
had a few fields of grain behind the willows and 
alders which we could not see. The priceis certain- 
ly very cheap for his homestead claim,spring and im- 
provements. In this dry country, as in Arabia and 
Palestine, a spring is in itself a property. Thither 
tend the well-worn Indian trails from all ppints of 
the compass, and thither run the roads of the new 
civilization. The traveler hastens his journey to 
reach the spring for his noonday rest or evening 
camp. 

Our road did not go down the coulee but climbed 
its eastern wall and made a long detour around 
smaller ravines, following for a time the Indian 
trails leading to Moses Lake. Met a party of immi- 
grants, two wagons with women and children 
seated on the piles of household goods and several 
riders going in advance. They were bound for 
the Big Bend country, they said, to take up land. 
The road led over a sagebrush flat, very hot 
and dusty. Made a dry camp at noon in the 
sagebrush. Towards evening went down and 
down, by fearful grades, over loose masses of 
rock, into the black chasm once more. At one place 
the columnar walls resemble those of Fingal’s Cave. 
A pure, brimming stream comes into the coulee near 
where we reached the bottom, flowing out of a nar- 
row gorge where ice remains all summer. The 
grateful waters irrigate the fields of three ranches 
where as many bachelors are raising grain and veg- 
etables and keeping cattle. Then the brook disap- 
pears in the parched earth and is seen no more. A 





party of Indians was encamped on the bank of this 
stream under the shade of the luxuriant alders and 
willows and in the thickets of wild mosses, the men 
fishing and the women drying berries. The belle of 
the party had just completed her toilet by giving 
her face an extra smear of vermilion paint. 

Two miles further down the valley we came to 
another ranch that had a spring sending forth a 
promising little stream, that made green a few fields 
and then ran into the ground. The owner of this 
ranch, a young man named Christianson, from 
Minnesota, consents to our camping beside his hay- 
stack to-night. He has brought us two dozen fresh 
eggs and suggests green peas from his garden. No 
need to pitch the tent to-night, Christianson’s stack 
of wheat hay, cut in the milk, will afford luxurious 
beds and shelter enough from the cool wind that 
blows up the canyon. Frank, one of the drivers, 
has just caught a trout, and the question is being 
argued at the camp fire of how the trout got into a 
stream rising from a spring in the desert which only 
runs a few rods before sinking and can have no pos- 
sible connection with any other stream where trout 
live. This is the old riddle which has long puzzled 
the believers in original creative acts terminating 
when man came upon the earth, and in a Creator 
Withdrawn from any active work in the universe 
since the time of Adam. 

Wilcox, the settler from the ranch above, has 
come down for a chat. He used to be a printer in 
Davenport, Iowa. He says there are five ranches in 
the coulee, all owned by bachelors. When asked 
why these prosperous ranchmen do not marry, 
Christianson replied that there are no women within 
forty miles and that in the whole of Douglas County, 
which is about as large as the State of New Hamp- 
shire, there are only five girls of marriageable age. 





EIGHTH DAY’S JOURNEY. 
ACROSS THE COLUMBIA TO THE WENAMCHIE 
RANGE, 


JUNE 17.—I see nothing in these so-called cou- 
lees to indicate that they were once river beds; on 
the contrary there is an entire absence of traces of the 
action of water. There is a common belief in East- 
ern Washington, that the Columbia formerly ran 
through the Grand Coulee and that its course was 
changed by a volcanic upheaval. This could not 
have been the case, or the river would have left its 
traces upon the walls of the canyon and would have 
filled its bed with boulders. The great coulees and 
the many smaller ones must be regarded as fissures 
in the basaltic rock surface of the country, caused by 
the cooling of the lava masses which once deluged 
this whole region. The flora of the coulees and also 
of the great gorge of the Columbia is quite different 
from that of the high plateaux and would seem to 
belong toa much lowerlatitude. Thesyringa grows 
to a heighth of ten feet and is very beautiful at this 
season with its snowy masses of bloom. It is iden- 
tical with the syringa bush of our Eastern gardens. 
The wild roses attain an exuberance of growth that 
is surprising and their flowers are nearly twice as 
large as those of the little rose bushes of the uplands. 
The pretty, purple, tulip-like Mariposa flower is 
everywhere seen, and many nameless blossoms appear 
not found in the higher regions seamed by these 
huge crevices. 

Twelve miles’ travel down the coulee this morning 
brought usin sight of the Columbia. From the 
great descent we had made we expected to come out 
upon the bank of the great river, but were disap- 
pointed to find that it was still a good five hundred 
feet below us and that to reach it we must go two 
miles more on a zigzag, downward road. Of all 
the great rivers of the world the Columbia is the 
least useful to commerce or to agriculture. Its 
course is broken by so many rapids that only a com- 
paratively small part ofit is available for navigation. 
It makes no valley in the sense of gradual slopes of 
alluvial land, but runs either in profound mountain 
gorges or through sandy deserts. Even where the 
tidal waters of thegea flow far inland to meet it its 
shores are still mountainous and the narrow strips of 
bottom land that it reluctantly yields to cultivation 
are subject to overflow. 

We crossed, one team at a time, on a flatboat nav- 
igated by three men. The current is so strong that 
in this high'water season the boatmen are compelled 
to haul their craft a long way up stream by ropes 
trailing in the water from stout poles projecting from 
the rocks; then by strenuous efforts they are able to 
make the opposite shore about half a mile below the 
landing place. More tugging at ropes follows to get 
the boat to its moorings, and to make a start for the 
return trip. They well earn the two dollars which 
they charge for taking a team and wagon across. 
The chief ferryman, whose name is Evans, has a 
house on the western bank and adds to his income 
by selling supplies to Chinamen who wash the river 
sands for gold at low water. How much gold these 
men find is their own secret, but they keep at work, 





year after year, and must make at least a good liv-’ 
ing. White men long ago gave up these river diggings 
as unprofitable. The heat was torrid in the sage- 
brush and sand on the river bank, but our road 
began to climb by sharp ascents as soon as it left 
the water’s edge and we were soon in a cooler cli- 
mate. By camping time we were well upon the 
slope of the Wenatchie Mountain, a spur of the 
great Peghastin range, thrust out eastward to the 
Columbia. 

Our camp is among the pines. From the edge of 
the forest the country drops off in steep, grassy 
slopes to the Columbia. Two parties of emigrants 
have just passed, bound for the Badger Mountain re- 
gion. Now comes a band of horses driven by two 
Indians and a white man, and now two horsemen 
with blankets and grub bags tied behind them and 
rifles carried across their saddle-bows. We seem to 
be getting back into the every-day world of Western 
life—there is so much movement on this mountain 
road. It appears to be the main avenue of approach 
to the newer regions of the Big Bend country. To- 
morrow will end our journey across country. Every- 
body is unusually cheerful. It is a good thing 
to rough it for awhile, but beds, tables and chairs 
and clean clothing have their charms. All hands 
have been gathering fuel forthe campfire. The night 
promises to be cold. The colonel and the artist in- 
sist, however, on dispensing with the luxury of the 
tent fand sleeping al fresco, but I observe that 
the colonel has spread his blankets on the leeward 
side of a rosebush thicket and has protected his head 
with a contrivance of sticks and rubber coats. I am 
going to try the merits of wild sunflower leaves for 
bedding. The boughs of the Rocky Mountain pine 
are much too stiff and thick for such usage. 





NINTH DAY’S JOURNEY. 
OVER THE WENATCHIE RANGE TO THE KITTITAS 
VALLEY. 


JuNE 18.—How cold it was last night on the 
mountain! All the members of our party were glad 
to leave their blankets at half past four this morn- 
ing and hug the campfire to get the chill out of 
their bones. While we were breakfasting one of the 
emigrants who passed us last evening came back to 
say he had lost two horses and that he believed In- 
dians had stolen them. Because we had not seen 
the animals pass our camp he went off to look for 
them in another direction. ‘‘That’s the way with 
these newcomers,’’ said Reed, an old frontiersmen 
who drove our first team, ‘‘ they lay everything upon 
the poor Indians. Now I would be willing to bet 
that we will strike those horses’ trail before we get 
to the top of the mountain.’’ And so it turned out. 
One of the horses had a rope around his neck and 
the mark of it dragging along could be seen in the 
dust of the road. ‘‘ One of the animals is shod all 
around,’’ said Reed, who had a remarkable knowl- 
edge of horse matters, ‘‘and the other only on the 
fore feet. Now I’ll tell you another thing. We’ll 
find those horses grazing at the top of the mountain, 
in all probability. After they have grazed awhile 
they will start on the back track again, if we don’t 
overtake them.’’ Sure enough, we found the stray 
horses on the summit of the mountain. Reed caught 
them, tied them up, and when we met an emigrant 
party a few miles further on told them about the 
affair and they agreed to take the animals down to 
the ferry, where their owner would doubtless be 
found cursing the Indians. 

From the top of the Wenatchie range, reached by 
two hours’ slow pull from our camp on the northern 
slope, there is a view so immense, so singular and 
so impressive that I hesitate to attempt to describe 
it, the more because of its total difference in char- 
acter from any other extensive landscape to be seen 
anywhere else than in the Upper Columbia country. 
We were about 4,500 feet above the sea level and 
nearly 4,000 above the river, which flowed in a som- 
bre gorge at the foot of the mountain and then 
wound away to the east through a hot and arid 
plain. The Moses Coulee, in which we had traveled 
a large part of two days, seemed so near that the 
identical part of its rocky wall near which we 
camped two nights before could be identified. To 
the east we could see the two lakes at the foot of the 
Grand Coulee and all the plains country toward 
Sprague and Ritzville as far as the eye could reach. 
To the north and northeast the course of the Colum- 
bia could be traced for more than a hundred miles 
by its basaltic precipices and the guarding mountain 
line below Fort Spokane. Badger Mountain, near 
whose base we camped three days before, looked only 
a very short day’s journey distant. Far up near the 
head of Lake Chelan, and still further near the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, rose rude ranges of snow- 
capped mountains. The singularity of the prospect 
lay in the seamed and riven region of canyons and 
basaltic precipices in the foreground of the picture, 
in the great river flowing in an enormous crevice far 
down in the very bowels of the earth, in the con- 
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trast between the cold snow mountains and the 
sweltering sagebrush desert and in the beautiful 
purple, blue and pink distance colors on the plain — 
colors which the French painters find in African 
landscapes and think worth while going to Algiers 
or Tunis to copy on their canvas. It was a jolly 
ride for both travelers and horses to come swiftly 
down the mountain with locked wheels to the green 
and fertile Kittitas Valley. When Ellensburg burst 
into view, fifteen miles away in the centre of the 
valley, a shout of enthusiasm went up from both 
the wagons. The little white flecks on the green 
floor of the valley meant much to the weary trav- 
elers. They meant that we were out of the wilder- 
ness; that the long, tiresome journey would be end- 
ed in a few hours; that letters and telegrams from 
home would soon be received and the thread of the 
world’s affairs, dropped for more than a week, 
would be taken up again. 

For noonday rest we pulled up at the ranch near- 
est the foot of the mountain and asked permission 
to get water and to use a few chips for fire. An old 
lady of eighty received us cordially and told how 
she had crossed the plains from Missouri to Oregon 
in 1847, her husband dying of cholera on the way; 
of her struggles to bring up her children and all her 
later family history. Her son, the owner of the 
ranch, a stalwart man of forty, came in from the 
fields and brought us a pitcher of milk to help out 
our meal of prairie chickens and crackers. He owned 
a handsome farm, well watered and very produc- 
tive. He said the railroad was of great advantage 
to the farmers in the valley. Before it came in last 
spring they could not get cash for anything they had 
to sell without hauling or packing it a long distance. 


They used to pack butter on horses to Seattle, 
across the Cascade Mountains, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles, and drive cattle and hogs there 
over the trail, and if they sold their grain or bacon 
they hauled it to The Dalles, one hundred and 
forty miles away. Now they can get cash for almost 
everything in Ellensburg. In the days before the 
railroad they could only get five pounds of brown 
sugar for a dollar; now the same money buys ten 
pounds of white sugar. 

Ellensburg at 3 o’clock. The last time I saw 
it was just two years ago, when I crossed the Cas- 
cade Mountains with a pack train and found a 
team and wagon waiting at the foot of the range, 
sent a hundred miles to meet me by the kindness of 
Engineers Bogue and Huson. It appears to have 
doubled its population and business since then. How 
pleasant the business car of THE NORTHWEST MAG- 
AZINE looked, standing on a ‘“‘Y’’ in the midst of 
thickets of wild roses. This home and office on 
wheels had been brought up from Sprague by Maj. 
Tedford Now fora bath and clean clothes and a 
good, long night’s rest between sheets. 


POINTS FOR SETTLERS, 


There is plenty of good unoccupied land in the 
Big Bend country, more in fact than can be found, I 
believe, in any other section of the United States 
except Dakota. As far out as Davenport and ten or 
fifteen miles beyond the Government sections are 
claimed, but a large number of quarters are held on 
improvements by absentees that will not stand a 
contest. A good deal of claim jumping might be 
honestly done in that region. The timber culture act 
has been greatly abused by men from towns on the 
railroad who have made filings only onspeculation, to 








relinquish them for money when they get a chance. 
Then there are homesteads held by men who have 
gone out of the country, and pre-emptions by men 
who have not proved up or made the improvements 
the law demands. Give such claimants all the law 
allows them, I say, but don’t let them prevent the 
occupation and cultivation of the land year after 
year. If they don’t want to make homes for them- 
selves on Uncle Sam’s free domain, let them get out 
of the way and give actual settlers a fair chance. It 
is high time some energetic claim jumping were done 
in this part of Washington Territory. 

You can get into the Big Bend country from either 
Spokane Falls, Cheney, Sprague or Ritzville, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. If you want to scout the 
country for a week or two, the most economical way 
is to buy a cayuse pony for twenty or thirty dollars 
and sell him when you are through with him. The 
settlers are obliging and-cordial and will help you 
to find a good claim. 

Stock of all kinds can be bought at very reason- 
able prices and need not be brought from the East. 
Bring household goods and all good furniture that is 
worth shipping so far. Cheap furniture is made in 
Oregon at low figures. It will pay you to bring a 
car load of what the railroad men call emigrants’ 
movables, including a wagon, farm tools and stoves. 

As to climate, the winters are short at both ends. 
There are usually three weeks of keen, cold weather. 
Farmers plowed last winter as late as the first of 
January and as early as the middle of February. 
The summers are warm but breezy, with cool nights. 
I believe the climate on the whole to bea thoroughly 
good and healthful one. 

There will probably be a railroad next year as far 





nesota, built two years ago, has now got its reputa- 
tion so well established that it has about all the sum- 
mer guests it can take care of. The new manager, 
Mr. West, is keeping it on a liberal plan, giving what 
is first-class board for the very moderate rate of two 
dollars a day or from ten to fourteen dollars per week. 
Parlors and bedrooms are well furnished, the piazzas 
are wide and provided with plenty of chairs of pat- 
terns that encourage laziness, and the lake is close at 
hand to tempt to activity in sailing, rowing or fish- 
ing. Detroit Lake is one of the largest of the many 
beautiful sheets of pure water that gem the State of 
Minnesota, and though the railroad skirts its north- 
ern shoreand the town is close at hand, you have but 
to sail a short distance from the landing to see noth- 
ing but forests and water, and enjoy the feeling of 
having nature all to yourself. The visitors here are 
largely from St. Louis and other Southern cities. 
Chicago is also well represented, and Fargo and 
the Dakota towns have learned how delightful it is 
to escape from the fierce sunshine of the prairies and 
revel in coolness and shade. It is only a two hours’ 
run from Fargo to Detroit, and many excursionists 
come to the lake to spend Sunday. Some of the 
summer sojourners who intend to make a long stay, 
look out a pleasant spot on the margin of the 
lake and go into camp, hiring a boat for fishing and 
living in a jolly, primitive fashion. They need not 
go more than a few miles from the town to have a 
chance to see a deer now and then, and if they have 
lost any bear they can hunt for them in the woods 
with a good chance of finding them. 

The establishment of manufacturing industires in 
Detroit is an important step ahead. The hardwood 
forests close to the town determined the character of 





DETROIT, MINNESOTA,— HOTEL MINNESOTA, ON DETROIT LAKE. 


as Davenport. That willgreatly help in the settle- 
ment of the region and in the improvement of the 
settlers’ condition. They are doing well, now, how- 
ever, raising cattle and horses for sale and grain and 
roots for home consumption. 

The hardy variety of apples are successfully grown; 
also pears, cherries, plums and berries. Barley is a 
sure and profitable crop. 

There is no particular drawback to the country 
that I know ofexcept the scarcity of running water, 
and this it shares with all prairie countries. 


-> 
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DETROIT, MINNESOTA. 








Detroit, in Northern Minnesota, twenty-three miles 
from St. Paul, is one of the prettiest towns in that 
peculjarly attractive belt of country known as the 
Lake and Park Region —a region of countless blue 
lakes and groves of oak and other hardwood timber 
interspersed with rich stretches of farming land. 
The town is steadily improving, owing to the estab- 
lishment of manufactures and to the spread of its 
good name as a cool and pleasant summer resort. 
Its advantages for summer {visitors lie in its high 
altitude, 1,362 feet above the]sea level, and seven 
hundred and fifty-four feet above Lake Superior, on 
the watershed near the sources of the Mississippi and 
the Red River of the North, where cool breezes blow 
over forests and lakes; in its attractions for fishermen, 
who have a choice of more than a score of neighbor- 
ing lakes in which to cast their lines; in the shady 
drives by the margin of cool waters; and in its large, 
well-appointed and well-kept hotel. The Hotel Min- 





these industries. A handle factory, making axe, 
pick and hatchet handles, is in successful operation. 
It is owned by the Detroit Handle Company, J. H. 
Sutherland & Co., proprietors. The wood used is 
rock elm, and only the first cuts from the butts of 
the young treesis employed. When well seasoned 
this wood is tougher than hickory, and much lighter. 
The handles made from it can be bent double with- 
out breaking, a test they are put to every day to con- 
vince visitors to the factory of their strength. The 
company supplies the Northern Pacific Railroad with 
all the handles it requires, and has 2 market both 
East and West. The demand is equal to the full ca- 
pacity of the factory. 

J. A. Grant & Son manufacture furniture, doors 
and sash, and have a large factory in which about 
$40,000 are invested. They dry and saw the lumber 
they use and make furniture of birch, oak, ash and 
basswood. Their market is chiefly in the country 
west of Detroit, and their nearness to their customers 
enables them to sell cheaper than Eastern factories 
which must pay freight rates for over 1,000 miles’ 
haul. Tasteful modern styles of hardwood ar- 
ticles are made as well as the cheap painted furni- 
ture. This factory is establishing a reputation for 
good, honest work and low prices, that is sure to 
make it a permanent and profitable concern. 


o- 


Mrs. X. AND THE HippopoTamMus.— A farmer’s 
wife living up among the New England hills had a 
longing all her life to seea hippopotamus. A circus 
and menagerie visited a neighboring town, and she 
harnessed up her old horse and jogged over the rough 
roads. When she stood in front of the cage where 
the huge beast was confined all she said was ‘‘ My! 

ain’t he plain !’’—Life. . 
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AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Casnier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casn. 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAFF. Cc. D. GILFILLAN. 
T, B. CAMPBELL. H. E. THOMPSON, A. H. WILDER, 
P.H KELLY. KE. H. BAILEY. F. B, CLARKE, 
N. W. KITTSON, J.J. HILL. Cc. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. UPHAM. D. C. SHEPARD. H. R. BIGELOW. 





TO CAPITALISTS! 


We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 


$100,000 TO $500,000 


with regard to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 
care to make public here, lest we defeat our object. 
H. 8. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Twenty-eight years’ exverience and best references, 


THOS. c. SIMPSON, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


PERHAM, - - MINN. 

Real Estate bought and sold. Thousands of acres of both wild 
and improved lands, in which are to be found some of the most 
rare bargains in the Northwest. Having personally examined 
hundreds of thousands of acres of N. P. Lands, my customers 
have the benefit of this knowledge when selections are made. 





— ail rages S. B. WALSH. 

cue AL 
«© Sz, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Sixteen years’ continuous experivuce in same line. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-res- 
idents a specialty. 


Co, << 
2, xs 
*€ spon pence soe” 











W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERGHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
&. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP. A. B. STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIA D, R. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL 


CHAS. H. BIGELOW. 
W. R. MERRIAM. 
B. BEAUPRE. 


A. E. & ©. W. CLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


REFERY = —Joseph Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank, 
Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 


THE DULUTH NATIONAL BANK, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


F. A. SEYMOUR. 
E. N. SAUNDERS. 
W. 8. CULBERTSON. 


M. 
MAURICE AUBRBACH. 
A. H. WILDER. 
L. D. HODGE. 


Capital Paid in, - ° ° ~ 
Surplus, ~ - - - - 


$200,000 
20,000 


L, MENDENHALL, President. Hon. 0, P. STEARNS, Vice President 
F. W. PAINB, Cashier. 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Years’ Residence, 


President. Cashier. 


Tate 
STOCKGROWERS NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 
MILES criTT, - = MonrraAaryaA.. 


Transact a General Banking Business. Located in the Yel- 
| lowstone Valley, and in the heart of the stock-growing country 
of Montana. Accounts and Correspondence solicited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 


CAPITAL, $90,000. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


W. R. STEBBINS, H. H. MUND, 
President. Cashier, 


Merchants National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


| W. R. STEBBINS, F. E. HAMMOND 


| 
| 
| 
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Capital, - ~ ~ 
Surplus and Profits, 


$150,000 
80,000 


L. H. HERSHFIELD, 
President. 





| No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Protits, 


$500,000 
275,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


| & 7. HAUSER, President, A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 
| B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLBINSCHMIDT, Ase’t Cashier. 


MONTANA NATIONAL BANK, 


(U. 8. Depository.) 





ES LETWTA, - - MowTaAntTA.. 
Organized November, 1882. 
Authorized Capital....$1,000,000 | Surplus Profits.............. $60, 
| Paid-up Capital..............250,000 | Semi-annual divid’d..4 per cent 
OFFICERS. 
C. A. BROADWATER, E. SHARPE, 
President, Cashier, 
A. G. CLARKE, 8. E. Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B.F. Potts, Y. H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, 8. H. Crounse, 
Cc. W.Cannon, A. H. Wilder, R. B. Harrison. 





Refer to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 


| IRST NATIONAL BANK, 

| SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Authorized Capital, - $100,000 | Paid up Capital, - $70,000 

| F.R.MOORE, H.F.McCARTNEY, HORACE L. CUTTER, 

President. Vice President. Cashier. 


| This Bank will buy and sell Exchange and County Warrants 
Make Collections, Loan Money, and Transact a General Bank- 
ing Business. Gold Dust bought. 





SPOKANS FALLS, W.T. 


| 
| H. BOLSTER & CoO., 
| 
| 


Real Hetate and Fiimanmcial Agents, 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY, 


( First National Bank. 
REFERENCES { Traders National Bank. Corresponpsnce Souicrrep. 


\ Bank of Spokane Falls. 





ANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879.) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres. B. H. BENNETT, Cash. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
RESOURCES, - - - $250,000. 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS. COLLEC- 
.Y TIONS A SPECIALTY. 


—_— —— 





IRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND. 


HENRY FAILING, Pres.; H. W. CORBETT, Vice Pres. ; 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 





Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the Eastern 
States. 
Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold on New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
Sight and Sixty-day Bills drawn in sums to’suit on London, 
| Paris, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Hong Kong. 
Collections made on favorable terms at all accessible points. 





BOZORTH & JOHNS, 


Real Estate Agents and Brokers, 
ASTORIA, OREGON. 7 


Special attention given to large tracts of timber and farming 
name Business transacted for non-residents. Correspondence 
solivited. 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Exchange. 


Drrectors:—W. J. Thompson, Geo. F. Orchard, M. M. Harvey, 
M. F. Hatch, M. J. Cogswell, Henry Drum. 


W. J. THOMPsON, Henry Drum, 
President. Cashier. 


Vigorous Attention given to Collections. 











I.S. KAUFMAN & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T., 


Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non- 
residents carefully attended to. Ten years’ experi- 
ence insame line. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erence given if desired. 

















Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, W. Fraser, 
President, Vice President. Cashier. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(Frst National Bank in the City.) 
Paid up Capital............ $50,000 | Surplus ...............ccccccsee $37,500 
DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 


Atkinson, I, W. Anderson. 
9 %, 
ie) 


FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOANS 
NET. 





In Western Washington. Bank References 
East and West. Write for detailed informa- 
tion and blank forms. 


COFFMAN & ALLEN, Bankers. 
Chehalis, Washington Ter. 


JAMEs T. BERRY, Joun C. BERRY, 
Notary Public. County Surveyor. 


JAMES T. BERRY & CO., 
CHEHALIS, W. T., 


Real Estate Agents £ Surveyors. 


We have a great many farms, improved and unimproved, for 
sale. We select and locate Railroad and Government lands in 
Lewis and adjoining counties, First mortgage farm lands in 
Western Washington. 

GOOD REFERENCES. 





& JF. LPEaOs4gEw, 
“#General Land Agent,” 
POMEROY, Washington Territory. 

A large list of improved and unimproved farms and all kinds 
of Real Estate for sale. Negotiates loans on all kinds of farm- 


ing land. Fine fruit farm of one hundred and twenty acres 
for sale. 


JOHN W. RAUCH, © 
Real Estate, General Land and Loan Agent, 
POMEROY, Washington Territory, 


Has a number of Choice Farms, improved and unimproved, 
for sale; also City Property; negotiates loans for parties at 
home and abroad,on Improved Farming Lands. Information 
concerning the country, with map, gratis. 


REAL ESTATE 


And Financial Agency of 
A. MURRAY, - Wadena, Minn. 


N. P. R.'R. Lands and Preferred Stock for sale. Also, Specu- 
lative Land,and Improved Farms. Careful attention given to 
First Mortgage Farm Loans for non-residents. Six years’ ex- 








perience. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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“WHY DAKOTA WANTS STATEHOOD. 





Most of the newspapers in this Territory are run 
in the interests of the politicians. Thatis why they 
are so eagerly calling for admission or division— 
statehood in some shape. The people, we believe, 
don’t want anything but to have things let alone, 
now that Congress has come to their relief and given 
them a bill that prevents the manipulators from 
robbing us all blind. What is the matter with this 
Territory? Why do we want statehoood? Why 
not let Uncle Samuel keep on paying our judges, 
governors and legislatures?—Mandan (Dak.) Pio- 
neer, 

You want statehood because you are American 
citizens and should demand the full right of govern- 
ing yourselves, whatever it costs. You want to take 
part in the election of a President, and you want to 
be represented in the United States Senate by two 
senators and in the House by two congressmen in- 
stead of one delegate, who has no right to vote and 
must take a back seat like a poor boy ata frolic. 
You do not want Uncle Sam to keep on paying your 
judges and legislatures and governors. , It is not 
manly or independent to have your expenses paid 
from the treasury at Washington. Dakota is big 
enough and rich enough and proud enough to pay 
her own bills, if Congress will give her the right of 
wanaging her own affairs. 
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BURDENS ON NEW COMMUNITIES. 








There is the burden of too many officeholders. 
The system of government adopted in the old popu- 
lous communities of the East is applied bodily to the 
new settlement. True the numerous township and 
county officials do not receive much in the way of 
fees or salaries, but their natural disposition is to 
magnify their offices and get as much out of them as 
they can. Whatever they do get must of course 
come out of the community at large. It would be 





well if the functions of two or three officials could be 
exercised by one until the country could become 
more populous and prosperous. 

There is the burden of costly county buildings 
erected by creating debts, the interest and sinking 
fund charges on which must be met year by year 
by taxation. Fine buildings are a good thing 
to have, whether in a county seat or a farm, but the 
county, like the farmer, should wait for them until 
the way is clear to paying for them without shoul- 
dering too heavy a load of debt. 

There is in some localities the burden of too many 
railroads. It is a popular fallacy in the West that 
a State, Territory or county cannot have too many 
Tailway lines. People see that the roads are built 
with Eastern capital and imagine that the more of 
them that are constructed the better. They forget 
that the Eastern capitalists are not building them for 
fun or to benefit the regions they traverse, but to 
get good returns for the outlay. Fora time the 
rival roads may cut rates and thus cheapen trans- 
portation charges, but before long the men who own 
them are tired of this folly and impatient for some 
income from their investments. Ifthere is a given 
amount of freight to be hauled in a certain county it 
will not long be hauled cheaper if divided between 
two or three roads than if the business were all done 
by one. All the roads must make a living if possi- 
ble, and how are they to make it if not out of the 
country they traverse? 

There is almost everywhere the burden of too 
many newspapers. Where one paper fully meets 
the wants of a community for local news, for adver- 
tising and for publicity for legal notices, a second 


. paper is a tax on that community for which no ben- 


fit is received in return. The editor and his prin- 
ters must live, and the community is supporting 
them almost as directly as if the assessor levied a tax 
for their maintenance. If there were fewer news- 
papers there would be larger and better ones and 
the editors could afford to be more enterprising and 
independent. 

As soon as a new community is a few years old the 
burden of too many @hurches is almost always 
placed upon it. As arule one finds at least three 
churches where there are only church members 
enough to fairly support one. The world is out- 
growing sectarianism. Each denomination nolonger 
claims that it has discovered the only road to heaven 
and that all the other religious paths lead to hell. 
Protestants, at least, in new settlements, should be 
willing to unite in worship without raising the 
question of their doctrinal differences until they are 
numerous enough and rich enough to afford to build 
the various sort of churches and hire the various sorts 
of preachers which are needed to satisfy the taste 
and fancy, as well as the shades of belief in vogue 
in old and wealthy communities. Churches are not 
erected by prayers, nor are preachers fed with manna 
from heaven. They require money and the money 
must come from the producing classes. 

Then there is the burden of too many lawyers 
and doctors, especially in the villages and towns. 
The lawyers, in their anxiety to get a living out of 
their profession, are apt to encourage litigation for 
the sake of prospective fees, and the doctors must 
charge more for their services than they would need 
to charge if their business were not divided among 
so many competitors. 

We might go on with the list, specifying many 
other burdens, such as the burden of too many 
agents for agricultural machinery, encouraging the 
farmer to buy what he could get along for a time 
without and cannot see his way to paying for, and 
the burden of too many saloons peddling out for 
enormous profits their poisoned drinks, and the bur- 
den of too many small tradesmen seeking to make 
a livelihood from little stocks of goods sold at large 
profit. One never hears of too many farmers or hard- 
working people of any sort in new countries. They 
are never burdensome. It is the easy occupations 
that are overstocked. 





SEATTLE’S NEW RAILROAD. 





The citizens of Seattle, always enterprising in 
matters concerning the welfare of their city, have 
organized a company and raised the money to build 
forty miles of railroad in a general eastern direction 
to the iron mines near the Snoqualmie Pass. The 
company is called the Seattle, Lake Shore & 
Eastern, the second name referring to its route 
around the shores of Lake Washington and the third 
to its projected ultimate destination over the Sno- 
qualmie Pass into Eastern Washington. The forty 
miles to be put under construction this year will 
first traverse a timber belt having 5,000,000 feet 


‘of valuable lumber, then run through the Squak 


Valley, a fine agricultural region, to important coal 
veins, next to the Snoqualmie Hop Ranch, which 
produces two hundred and fifty tonsof hops annually 
and to the celebrated Snoqualmie Falls and finally 
to the Denny and Syndicate iron ore beds, near the 
pass. 

This new road will be of great advantage to the 
trade of Seattle, and will unquestionably be profita- 
ble as a local line from the base of the Cascade 
Mountains to tide water. The somewhat remote 
prospect of carrying it over the mountains and down 
the Yakima Valley to the grain fields of Eastern 
Washington ought not to turn the attention of the 
Seattle people from the immediate importance of a 
connection with the Northern Pacific at the ‘‘ Can- 
non Point,’’ west of the Stampede Pass. 
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THE GREAT N. P. LAND SALE. 





From the Philadelphia Railroad Record. 

The recent sale made by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, of all their lands in Dakota east 
of the Missouri River, presumed to be 2,400,000 
acres, is the result of a negotiation which began over 
six or eight years ago. The sale is to a syndicate of 
capitalists, some of whom have handled successfully 
many thousand acres of Western lands. The syndi- 
cate agrees to open up these lands to settlement, to 
send agents abroad to induce small colonies from 
different parts of Europe to settle on these properties. 
The syndicate will build houses and break up small 
tracts of land on the different sections, and offer 
many inducements that the railroad company could 
not do. 

They will build branch roads to connect with the 
main line of the Northern Pacific. Settlers will also 
be invited to settle on the even sections owned by 
the Government, and furnish aid to such settlers 
who prefer to enter on the Government lands under 
the pre-emption act. 

In view of all these pledges made by the syndicate 
to the railroad company, the latter was induced to 
make the sale. The sale is supposed to retire up- 
wards of $4,000,000 of preferred’ stock, which will 
reduce the entire outstanding stock to some $34,- 
000,000. : 

The company still own east of the Missouri River 
in number some 1,600,000 acres. There have been 
overtures made by a syndicate to purchase the en- 
tire body of land, but from the fact that many of the 
lands contain valuable timber, the company have 
declined any offer for the whole. These lands are 
also applicable to retire preferred stock when sold. 

The company is now making sales of irrigating 
lands in the Yakima section of the country, and we 
understand that one or two large sales have been 
made to parties who intend to carry out a system of 
irrigation such as was successfully carried out in 
Colorado years ago. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC STATEMENT. 








NEw York, Sept. 3, 1886.— The official statement 
of the Noithern Pacific Railroad earnings for the 
month of August is as follows: 1886, $1,172,225; 
1885, $971,288. . 
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KITTITAS VALLEY. 





A compact cluster of frame 
buildings set in the midst of a green and fertile val- 
ley; busy, growing, confident; population about 
700, and pretty certain to advance to 2,000 
or 3,000 very soon—such is Ellensburg, the 
county seat of Kittitas County, Washington, and 
only town in the beautiful Kittitas Valley. It is 
quite new, dating, in fact, only as far back as 1880, 
when John A. Shoudy, the leading merchant, began 
to think it was time to make a town out of his 
frontier trading post. Laying off a village plat, he 






these dark bands of foliage. 
time it has another charm of color when the golden 


fruitful land, where the irrigated ground, watered 
according to its needs from the faithful streams, 
yields heavy crops. It is a goodly land for the 
farmer, for, in the language of the scriptures, seed 
time and harvest never fail. 
watching for ‘‘the early and the later rain,’’ be- 
cause if either should not come in due season the 
farmer sallies out with his spade and by a few hours’ 
work refreshes his crops from the running water in 
his irrigating ditches. The ditches once established, 
it isa small matter to turn the water over the land, 
and the labor is repaid more than tenfold by the 
additional yield of the crop over what is possible in 
any locality where the rainfall is the sole depend- 
ence for moisture. A Kittitas farmer thinks thirty 
bushels to the acre a very moderate yield of wheat, 
and forty nothing extraordinary. 

The elevation of the valley above the sea level is 
1,500 feet. This, and the proximity of the snowy 
ranges, gives a mountain climate,— moderately cold 
winters and hot days with cool nights in summer. 
The Peshastin range, on the north, carries perpetual 
snow, and its loftiest peak, Mount Stuart, 12,000 
feet high, compares with the Matterhorn, in Switz- 
erland, for its rugged individuality. Mount Ta- 
coma, the monarch of the Cascade Mountains, just 
shows its white crest above the nearer wooded 





makes a dark green ribbon of willows and alders as 
it runs across the plain, and the valley, viewed from 
the mountajn slopes, is beautifully striped with 
Just before harvest 


grain fields checker its surface; for Kittitas is a 


There is no need of 





able situation for prosperity, the Sound cities stand- 
ing ready to take all the produce of their farms, 
dairies and stock ranges at fair prices. They would 
then be but one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
the waters of the Pacific and the commerce of the 
world. 

The future increase of population is to come from 
the division of the farms, the fuller use of the wa- 
ter of the streams for irrigation and most of all from 
the opening of the coal mines and further develop- 
ment of the gold, silver and copper mines. The 
Peshastin range carries a great store of mineral 
wealth. Its coal is the best found west of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. A branch railroad will at once be 
built to the coal fields on Teanaway Creek, about ten 
miles trom the main line at the upper end of the 
valley, and the coal will be mined by the Northern 
Pacific Coal Company for railroad uses and to supply 
domestic fuel to all the towns of Eastern Washing- 
ton. 

Thomas Johnson, of Ellensburg, has a six-stamp 
mill up on the Peshastin range, thirty miles north 
of town, that sends in gold bullion every month at 
the rate of $200 to $400 per stamp. Silver-bearing 
copper from the Cle-elum, also about thirty miles 
from town, has been shipped to Swansea, and the 
owners claim that results will justify large develop- 
ment as soon as the railroad is completed. Swauk 
Creek, twenty miles up the river from town, was 
some years ago the scene of a placer excitement, and 
nuggets weighing over $500 were taken out. At 
present a few whites and a good many Chinamen are 
earning ‘‘grub’’ on the old ground. These mines 

















gave to the place the name of his wife. It has 
steadily prospered ever since, and now that it has 
rail communication with the east, and is soon 
to have with Puget Sound, it begins to think itself 
destined to an important future. A small elevation 
in the near outskirts of the town has been named 
Capitol Hill, and the people believe Ellensburg has 
at least an even chance to be the capital of the State 
of Washington, whose admission to the Union a 
churlish Congress cannot much longer refuse. The 
only competitor for this honor, with similar advan- 
tages on account of central geographical location, is 


North Yakima, thirty-five miles distant down the | 


valley. These are, in fact, the only considerable 
towns in Central Washington, and it would seem as 


if the eastern and western portions of the Territory | 


must finally compromise upon one or the other. 

The Kittitas Valley is simply the upper portion of 
the Yakima Valley, divided from the lower part by 
the grassy ridges of the Umptanum Mountains, 
through which river and railroad run in a profound 
canyon. Being so entirely distinct from the main 
valley and approachable only by roads over the 


esque and fertile basin the name of one of the small 
tributaries of the Yakima, instead of that of the 
large snow-fed river which traverses the valley for 
its entire length. Twenty-five miles will about 
span the length of the Kittitas Valley, and its aver- 
age width is about ten. Water is its wealth and 
salvation. Water in abundance it possesses, first in 
the clear, cold, green flood of the Yakima, and then 
in its numerous tributary streams, coming down 
from the Cascade Mountains on the west and from 
the lofty Peshastin Mountains on the north and the 
Lower Wenatchie range on the east, Every stream 











ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. [From a sketch by Burbank. 


ranges. All the lower slopes of the mountains are 
covered with bunch grass and the cattle and horses 
of the valley farmers have free range and pasturage 
upon them. Thus the two hundred and fifty square 
miles of the valley are by no means all the land the 
settlers can make use of, the unfenced mountain 
ranges being of almost equal value. Cattle, horses 
and swine are driven over the Snoqualmie Moun- 
tains to Seattle to find a market, but with the com- 
pletion of the Cascade branch of the Northern«Pa- 
cific this year, the stock car will take the place of 
the long trail. The road reached Ellensburg last 
spring and is fast pushing up the valley to the great 
tunnel under Stampede Pass. It will not have to 
wait two years for the boring of the tunnel, for the 
mountains will be crossed by a temporary switch- 


| back line by next winter and the greatest of trans- 


continental highways will then be completed from 
Lake Superior to the tidal waters of the Pacific at 
Puget Sound. 

The first settler in the Kittitas Valley was Fred 
Ludi, a bachelor, who came in 1866. In 1868 F. M. 


| Thorpe and Tillman Houser arrived with their fam- 
steep mountains, the settlers gave to this pictur- | 





ilies. In 1870 there were a dozen families. The 
beauty and fertility of the valley caused it to fill up 
in spite of its complete isolation from markets and 
transportation facilities. The settlers had to haul 
their bacon and grain one hundred and forty miles to 
The Dalles, over two ranges of mountains, to get a 
little ready money. Almost all business transac- 
tions were carried on by barter, still everybody was 
contented. The people knew they were on the only 
feasible route for the short line of the Northern Pa- 
cific to the Sound, and knew that when that road 
should be built through their valley and over the 
mountains they would be in an exceptionally favor- 











are all in the foothills and mountains north and 
west of town. 

Now that machinery can be brought in by rail, an 
era of development of the known rich veins of sil- 
ver and copper ore will soon begin, which will add 
greatly to the business of Ellensburg. A new town 
will grow up in the mining district, but Ellensburg 
will continue to be the chief town of the valley and 
will profit by the growth of smaller places within 
the range of its trade relations. 

The valley now has five flouring mills and six 
saw mills. The flour of wheat raised here is yel- 
lower than that of Dakota hard wheat, but it 
makes an excellent bread with more of the wheat 
taste that the very white Minneapolis fiour has. I 
relish it better than any bread I get in the East. 
Because the flour is not a chalky white in color, it 
cannot compete in Eastern markets with that made 
from Eastern wheat. 

Good lumber is worth from $10 to $15 per 1,000 
feet. Firewood is hauled from the mountains and 
is not dear. 

Ellensburg has an academy supported by the 
Presbyterians, who worship in the building and de- 
vote a portion of its room to public school purposes 
pending the erection of public school buildings. 
There are two church edifices, Methodist and Cath- 
olic. The Baptists and the Disciples have also 
organized societies but no buildings. Curiously 
enough, there is no bank in the town. I know of 
no opening for one in all the Northwestern country 
so good as this. Of course, so good an opportunity 
to establish a permanent business cannot be much 
longer overlooked, and it may be improved before 
this article appears in print.. All lines of mercan- 
tile trade appear to be fully represented and there 
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is a large and well-kept hotel and two second-class | 
houses, all three being constantly overflowing with | 
guests. The two weekly newspapers are the Local- 
izer, edited by D. J. Snebley, an old citizen of the 
valley, and the New Era, recently started by J. T. 
Harsell, formerly of Walla Walla. Both are credit- 
able papers and appear to understand that the true 
field of the country weekly is to carefully gather 
the news of its own town and neighboring county. 

Our illustration of Ellensburg is from a sketch by 
Mr. Burbank, taken from Capitol Hill. It looks 
west towards the Cascade Mountains, and gives a 
pretty good idea of the look of the valley as well as 
of the town itself. 

NORTH YAKIMA AND ITS IRRIGATED 

VALLEYS. 











The productivity of the irrigated valleys around 
the town of North Yakima is 
astonishing. With abundant 
water, the warm sunshine and 
rich soil seem capable of 
yielding, in large measure, al- 
most any kind of farm pro- 
duce. The chief crops are 
wheat, oats, barley, Indian 
corn, sorghum, broomcorn, 
hops and potatoes. Apples, 
peaches, plums, cherries and 
berries do well. All sorts of 
garden stuff grows like Jo- 
nah’s gourd. The forage 
crops are alfalfa, timothy and 
wheat and oats mixed. Not 
much forage is raised, how- 
ever, because very little is 
needed for winter feed, the 
bunch grass on the hills serv- 
ing for pasturage just as well 
in the winter as in the sum- 
mer, except after unusually 
heavy snow falls.’, Snow rare- 
ly lies on the ground for a 
week before a chinook wind 
devours it with its warm 
breath. A new settler tells me 
that the rapid disappearance 
of the snow last winter when the Chinook com- 
menced to blow was one of the most singular natural 
phenomena he ever witnessed. - 

Farming in all this region is an affair of the val- 
leys only, and is always carried on by irrigation. 
The ranges of hills and mountains between the val- 
leys are covered with bunch grass and are open to 
everybody’scattle. All the farmers make stock raising 
an important part of their business. It costs xext to 
nothing to raise a steer when he looks out for him- 
self the year round except for two or three weeks in 
January when the winter is unusually severe. 
Horses get through the winter on the ranges, no 
matter how much it may snow. A horse has sense 
enough to paw away the snow and get at the dried 
grass, but a steer takes refuge in a ravine during a 
storm and will not ‘‘rustle’’ for feed. 

Hops are more and more raised in these valleys, 
and with the improving prices are destined to be the 
great market crop. The Eastern brewers say the 
Yakima hops are nowhere excelled for the qualities 
of strength and flavor most desirable for making the 
best beer, Tobacco does well, but as yet has only 
been raised in small quantities. Settlers from Vir- 
ginia and Missouri predict that it will in time be- 
come one of the most important products of the 
Yakima country. What this region is going to be- 
come agriculturally cannot be fairly estimated by 
its present condition, for the reason that its real 
market will not be opened to it until next year 
when the railroad crosses the mountains to the 
cities of Puget Sound. Until the railroad came up 
the valley last year the whole Yakima country was 
entirely isolated, and whatever products the farmers 
had to sell could only be marketed by hauling to 
The Dalles, over a mountain range, a distance of a 
hundred miles. Cattle and sheep were, and are 
still, driven across the Cascade range, through the 
Snoqualmie Pass, to the Sound, for the meat supply 
of Seattle, Tacoma, the coal mining towns and the 
towns in British Columbia. = 

When the railroad is finished next year the 
Yakima country will be the fruit and vegetable 
garden of the cities on the Sound as well as their 
stock farni. Most of the fruit and vegetables con- 
sumed in those cities now comes by steamer from 
San Francisco. North Yakima will only be six 
hours distant from Tacoma and Seattle. Vegeta- 
bles, melons, berries, poultry, eggs, butter, in 
short, every article of food that a farmer has to sell, 
will command a fair price. Grain will have so 
short a haul to reach the sea-going vessel that its 
production will be highly profitable on the rich ir- 
rigated lands, where a large yield is an absolute 





certainty. Of course, the area of land that can be 


irrigated is limited, but it is by no means all occu- 
pied as yet. The valleys of the Moxee, the Attan- 
um, the Nachess and the Cowychee, as well as that 
of the Yakima proper, into which the others named 
debouch, have many thousands of acres of virgin 
soil that can cheaply be watered. Forty acres under 
ditch, with the freedom of the open ranges for 
stock, makes a farm upon which an industrious 
man car gain a comfortable, independent livelihood 
for his family and save money year by year. These 
valleys are especially worthy the attention of set- 
tlers from the East who know how to make the 
most of small farms and do not want to own the 
entire landscape. They need not be afraid of irri- 
gation, or think they will have the whole trade of 
farming to learn anew. Any old ‘settler will tell 
them when to turn the water on their growing 
crops, and explain the simple system of ditching. 


North Yakima is a substantial trading town, 





VIEW IN THE CHEHALIS VALLEY, 


which. has almost entirely absorbed the old town of 
Yakima City, three miles distant. Buildings as 
well as inhabitants have moved up to the new town, 
leaving only one store, a dozen dwellings and a 
school house. With running streams of pure water 
along every street, and trees planted at regular in- 
tervals between the roadways and the sidewalks, the 
new town is fast becoming a green and shady place. 
It gives promise of becoming, in time, the most 
beautiful town in Washington Territory, and its 
chances of being made the capital of the future 
State are perhaps better than those of any other 
town. Public sentiment throughout the Territory 
is almost unanimous in the opinion that the capital 
will be in the Yakima Valley, as the only central 
locality, and in this valley there are but two con- 
siderable towns, North Yakima and Ellensburg. 





CHEHALIS AND ITS VALLEY. 





In Western Washington, on the Pacific division of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, ninety-four miles 
from Portland and fifty-four from Tacoma, in the 
midst of a very fertile valley, is the town of Che- 
halis, county seat of Lewis County. Its population 
is about six hundred. It has grown of its own ac- 
cord on the trade of the farmers of the valley. No- 
body planned it; nobody boomed it. On the con- 
trary, the owner of the land on which it is built, a 
widow lady, persistently opposed its growth and 
could with difficulty be persuaded to sell lots from 
her farm for sites for the first business houses. The 
railroad company purposed making of Newakum, 
a station three miles south, the town of the valley, 
but it would not grow. At Centralia, only three 
miles north, a smart town sprang up and enjoyed 
for a time the entire business of the valley. Cen- 
tralia is still an active place, almost as large as Che- 
halis, but it did not suit the convenience of a large 








number of the valley settlers. So Chehalis con- 
tinued to grow though handicapped on both sides. 
It had no side track until its business compelled the 
railroad to put in one and to give up the Newakum 
idea. Now it is much the most important shipping 
point between Portland and Tacoma. . 


It is a purely agricultural town and its progress 
and solidity show that the farming country on 
which it depends for its support must be a region 
peculiarly favored by nature. I got some pleasant 
glimpses of this region to-day (June 25th) in a 
drive up the valley under the guidance of Mr. 
Berry, the county surveyor. Such luxuriant fields 
of wheat and oats I have seldom seen. “How 
much will this field go to the acre?’’ I asked Mr. 
Berry, as we passed a ten-acre wheat field about two 
miles from the town. ‘‘About forty or forty-five 
bushels,’’ he replied, as if such a yield was not at 
all remarkable. A mile further on I asked for his 
estimate on a fine field of oats. 
“T should put that at from 
sixty to seventy bushels,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Eighty bushels to the 
acre is not an unusual crop in 
this valley.’’ Of one of the 
handsome farm houses passed 
in the drive our artist made a 
sketch. The cherry trees in 
the yard were loaded with 
fruit, the roses and honey- 
suckles were in bloom and the 
place looked as charming a 
home as any farmer could wish 
to own. I was delighted, a 
few miles further on, with a 
place that looked like an Eng- 
lish country house save that 
the buildings were of wood 
instead of brick, so stately 
were the oaks that shaded the 
grounds and so luxuriant the 
growth of ivy entwining their 
trunks. This was near a vil- 
lage called Claquato, a place of 
some importance in the early 
days of settlement in West- 
ern Washington as a stage sta- 
tion and county town, but 
since the railroad left it at one 
side fallen into a condition of sleepy and pictur- 
esque repose. The artist stopped to make a sketch 
of the valley at this place. Seated on a pile of lum- 
ber, with his sketching pad on his knees, he soon 
became the nucleus of a critical group, embracing 
pretty much the entire population. 

The view embraced a few fields and farm houses, 
a bend of the river, a wide expanse of fir forest and 
on the horizon the blue range of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, crowned by three great dazzling snow peaks — 
Tacoma, nearest and mightiest of the three, sixty 
miles distant; St. Helens, further dewn the range, 
and Adams, just showing the top of his white head. 
In high water the Chehalis is navigable from the 
ocean, or rather from Gray’s Harbor, into which it 
flows, as far up as Claquato, or would be if the Gov- 
ernment would clear it of fallen timber. Steam- 
boats once came up to this point, and now run reg- 
ularly to Montesano, about forty miles below. The 
distance to the mouth of the river from Chehalis is 
about eighty miles, and the entire length of the 
valley available for farming is about one hundred. 
It is not only the bottom lands that are tillable, the 
neighboring slopesand hills are almostequally rich. A 
few small prairies were found by the first settlers 
but most of the area now in farms has been cleared 
of a growth of hardwood timber, principally maple. 
It seems a tremendous undertaking to clear land, 
when you see how many trees and stumps and how 
much underbrush must be removed from a single 
acre, but these Chehalis Valley farmers think it 
pays. They do not try to get large farms under 
cultivation. A man with forty acres of cleared land 
is quite independent, more so, in fact, than many I 
have known in prairie countries with an entire sec- 
tion of six hundred and forty acresin crop. The 
woods furnish pasturage for his cattle for ten months 
of the year and a few acres of timothy or clover 
meadow yield forage for the short, mild, rainy win- 
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ter. 
average more than four weeks, taking one year with 
another. Farmers keep hogs and chickens, sell 
pork, butter and a few stall-fed steers; consume 
most of their grain at home, and by making their 
farms yield all the food and forage they need have 
but small expense for the support of their families. 
Fuel, an important item in the cost of living in 
prairie regions, counts here for practically nothing. 
Clothing is not nearly as important an outlay as in 
cold countries. The mean temperature of the win- 
ter months averages considerably above the freezing 
point. On the whole, the climate is like that of the 
southern portions of the British Isles. There is but 
little snow, but a good deal of rain. It is a curious 
fact that people do not take cold in the wet winter 
weather. Mr. Miles, an English gentleman who was 
twenty years in Her Majesty’s civil service and has 
been a settler in the Chehalis Valley for eight years, 
tells me that he accounts for this immunity from the 
winter and spring colds so common 
in most countries by the amount of 
balsamic odor given out by the fir 
trees and by the salt breeze from 
the ocean. 

The Government land that can be 
cheaply cleared is pretty much all 
taken in the Chehalis Valley and 
the small tributary valleys, but 
there is a large amount of unsold 
railroad land offered at low prices. 
Unfortunately for the development 
of the region, Commissioner Sparks 
promulgated one of his wild de- 
cisions lately, declaring that the rail- 
road company has legally no land 
grant for its Pacific division — this 
in the face of the fact that the di- 
vision was completed within the 
time fixed by law and of the ex- 
press language of the act of Con- 
gress authorizing the construction 
of the division which says that it 
shall have the same grant as the rest 
of the main line. The courts will,of 
course, set aside Spark’s ruling as 
soon as a test case can be reached, 
but in the meantime settlers only 
know that a question has been raised 
as to the ownership of the land. 
They do not venture to go upon itas 
Government land because they 
know the company claims it, and 
they hesitate to buy of the com- 
pany as long as Sparks’ decision 
has not been set aside. The rail- 
road lands in this valley were be- 
ing rapidly settled until Sparks 
interfered. The mischief he has 
done can hardly be estimated. 
When he is finally put out of of- 
fice it will take five years for the 
new countries of the West to fully 
recover from the injury he has in- 
flicted by his disregard for law 
and justice. 

Chehalis has a pleasant situa- 
tion on high ground above the 
river. It has two weekly news- 
papers, the Nugget and the Bee; 
four churches, Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian und Episcopalian; a 
flour miil, a bank, a lumber mill, 
two hotels, an opera house, a court 
house and jail and a score of stores 
and shops. The county of Lewis 
has 3,000 inhabitants. When it 
shall be well settled 1t will have at 
least 12,000. Chehalis will keep 
pace in its growth with the devel- 
opment of the county. 

I do not think the Chehalis Val- 
ley a desirable field for immigration of poor farmers, 
but for men who have a few thousand dollars and 
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The time when cattle must be fed will hardly | 


Ground peas are raised to feed hogs. The hogs 
are turned into small sections of the field fenced off 
by movable fences, when the peas are ripe. After- 
wards it is the custom to feed on wheat for two 
weeks before killing, to harden the pork. 

There is an English colony in the valley, at- 


| tracted to it by the mild climate and the advantages 





CHURCH TOWER IN AMERICA— TRUNK OF A FIR TREE USED AS THE BELFRY OF 


who want an equable climate, where they will not | 


suffer either from heat or cold, it has decided at- 
tractions. The summer weather is rarely so hot as 
to make outdoor work unpleasant; the winters are 
rarely so cold that a small open fire does not suffice 
to make a room comfortable. The only drawback to 
winter life, I am told, is the bad roads, and this will 
before long be remedied by the construction of plank 
roads on the main highways. 

Since writing the above, two farmers have called 


at our car, who gave me some additional informa- | 


tion about farming in this region. One of them, 
Mr. Frank Donahue, has just hired thirty-one acres 
of land cleared by contract, the slashing costing him 
seven dollars per acre and the final clearing twenty- 
six dollars. On this land he will raise forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre this season. The land was 
ieee with a thick growth of ash, vine maple and 
z 


for mixed farming and stock raising. With the 
national fondness for horses, these settlers are im- 
proving their stock with animals imported from the 
old country. Mr. Edmund Croft has recently 
brought over three thoroughbred Suffolk-Punch 
mares and a stallion. 
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STEADY GROWTH.OF TACOMA. 





Dull times, which have checked the growth of 
many Western towns, have had no influence in Ta- 
coma that can be noticed by an annual visitor like 
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myself. The growth of the town has been steady 
and satisfactory year by year since I first saw 
it in 1882. Perhaps it might have grown still faster 
had it not been for the universal business depression 
felt in all parts of the country, but its progress in 
spite of that depression is all the more encouraging 
to its citizens, demonstrating, as it does, the solid 
basis upon which the business of the place rests. 
In a material way I note, as conspicuous signs of 
the progress of the past year, five or six new brick 








by reason of what is and not by reason of what is 
to come — because of its present advantages and not 
because of its hopes of future greatness. The pres-: 
ent business amply sustains the present population. 
There are no unemployed men waiting for better 
times. I have heard of no business men who are dis- 
couraged and want to get away. Trade is very fully 
represented in all branches, but everybody appears 
to be making a living. Failures are rare. Mer- 
chants say that while business is quiet it is by no 
means bad. The professions are overstocked, but 
this is to be expected in a new town having peculiar 
attractions of climate and scenery, good society and 
prospects of rapid growth in the future. Tacoma 
draws to itself a great many young men from the 
East, of good family and good education, who de- 
sire to establish themselves in pleasant surround- 
ings, and who, in most cases, can afford to wait a 
fewlyears for remunerative occupation. 

If a solid, progressive town of 7,000 or 8.000 
people has sprung up here at 
the head of the Sound as the 
outgrowth of trade and other con- 
ditions purely local in their char- 
acter, what is to be anticipated 
when the wheat of Eastern Wash- 
ington comes over the Cascade 
Mountains next year on the new 
railroad for shipment to Europe 
from Tacoma’s wharves? A great 
development must unquestionably 
follow. Wholesale trade and man- 
utactures must come into existence 
where the ship and the wheat car 
meet. I do not look for an epoch 
of feverish growth and wild specu- 
lation. The times do not favor 
such phenomena, but Tacoma will 
certainly go ahead at an acceler- 
ated rate of speed and will attract 
men of capital and talent for large 
affairs to aid in the management of 
the new commercial movement. 

I have written so much in the 
past about this young city of the 
Pacific Coast that I feel sure the 
readers of THE NORTHWEST will 
prefer another’s views to a re- 
statement of my own. Col. F. J. 
Parker, a very capable journalist, 
who edits the Walla Walla States- 
man, recently gave a whole page 
of his paper to an article on the 
changes and benefits to come to 
Eastern Washington from the near 
approaching completion of the 
Cascade branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The following 
extracts concerning Tacoma are 
taken from that article: 

‘Few cities have as many of the 
cardinal requisites for the founda- 
tion of a great commercial em- 
porium as has Tacoma. Nestled 
at the foot of high mountains, 
whose perennial snows are a sufli- 
cient guarantee of an abundant 
water supply such as cannot be 
found either at New York, Boston 
or Chicago, she has a fine bed of 
clay and gravel that will render 
street repairs a trifling matter of 
expense in the future, as com- 
pared with what they have already 
proven to be in Portland and San 
Francisco. Here are two consider- 
ations which the prudent investor 
will not be apt to overlook. Her 
capacious harbor, is, however, her 
greatest and most patent advantage 
in laying the foundation of a 
traffic that ‘must necessarily ex 
pand as the years wear and the centuries increase. 
The vast commerce which lines the docks of New 
York finds so little room in the body of the harbor 
that, over forty years ago, a law was passed by the 
State legislature prohibiting all vessels propelled by 
steam, whether,”used for purposes of business or 
pleasure, from running faster than ten miles per 


| hour until passing a point six miles from the Buat- 


business blocks, three new churches, the large school | 


edifice of the Washington College, the companion in 
educational work of the Annie Wright Seminary for 
Girls, the very handsome and solid building of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and at least a hundred new 
dwellings. In the tone of business circles I ob- 
serve a much more confident, self-reliant feeling 
than has ever before been manifested. Tacoma peo- 
ple no longer lean upon the railroad and base their 
expectations on something the railroad company is to 
do for the town. They see that Tacoma is growing 


tery. Of late years, the wiser heads in steam navi- 
gation have sought to reduce this speed to eight 
miles per hour, but the ferry companies have 
always had too much influence at Albany for them 
and the gradual increase of collisions in the bay 
during foggy weather is among the things that can- 
not be avoided. The money spent in dredging the 
New Jersey Flats, on the west side of the bay, has 
amounted to princely revenues for the excavating 
companies in the past ten years, and still the lack 
of good anchorage room has been painfully apparent 
and is daily growing more so. On the other hand, 
Tacoma Harbor has no shoals, no bad holding 
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grounds but can easily accommodate at anchor all the 
commerce that now goes into New York and Boston 
together. Add to this a nicely curved water point of 
nearly seven miles, between Point Defiance on the 
west and the mouth of the Puyallup on the east, all 
of which can readily be worked up into a dockage 
system without one dollar of expense for dredging, 
and it will be readily seen that a great maritime 
city can be erected at Tacoma at a comparatively 
trifling cost, and will have so much more room and 
such unrivaled facilities for the loading and dis- 
charging of vessels engaged in coastwise as well as 
transoceanic commerce, that once ‘the mountains 


speak to the sea’ with the voice of rapture that | 


OTT 





greets the arrival of the first train at Commence- 
ment Bay from the ‘inland empire,’ its commer- 
cial power and maritime influence must become an 
accomplished fact. At her wharves two converging 
lines of road will meet, coming from almost oppo- 
site directions, the one tapping the fat valleys of 
the Chehalis and tributaries, together with the fer- 
tile and productive dairy farms in the foothills of 
the coast range, which is now terra incognita; and 
the other draining not only the vast mineral wealth 
of the Cascade range, the left arm of the conti- 
nent, but also providing the outlet for the broad 
grain belt of Eastern Washington and Idaho. 
When a place sets up in business it must necessarily 
have something to sell, as a foundation for foreign 
traffic as well as the promotion of home industries; 
and in this respect Tacoma will be able to make a 
showing in several lines of trade that even San 
Francisco cannot touch. Behind her 
lay the inexhaustible pineries of two 
hundred miles of mountains, as well as 
collieries that are capable of employing 
twenty men where one is now at work. 
Add to these iron mines, which the in- 
crease of railroad mileage will force 
into market. before long, and here are 
three heavy products of which she 
already has an abundance for export 
withont the completion of the Cascade 
branch, and what must the increase be 
when that short cut to market will en- 
able Puget Sound lumbermen to ship 
their fir into Dakota and their un- 
rivaled cedar into Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Illinois? As the future entrepot of 
the great inland basin, must be one 
that is based upon the old motto of 
‘live and let live,’ of course, there 
never was yet a great commercial en- 
trepot that did not grow more or-less 
at the expense of its contributary 
country. That is to be expected. But 
there is no good or valid reason why it 
should grow to their actual detriment. 
San Francisco grew to the detriment of 
the interior of California simply for the reason that 
she had no commercial rival of any importance; 
and the same is true, though in a less degree, of 
Portland. But Tacoma cannot afford: to grow in 
that manner, for the plain reason that she is so close 
to Portland and must meet with a great deal of 
competition from that quarter for many years to 
come. We look to see all the trade of the inland 
empire west of the Umatilla River go to Portland 
in the future as it has done in the past; but with 
the Cascade branch once completed, we may con- 
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fidently expect the bulk of the trade east of that 
Point to go to Tacoma, as soon as the Cascade 
branch is put in working order and turned over to 
the operating department of the road. The future 
of. the traffic between the eastern and western por- 
tions of the Territory will therefore depend largely 
upon two things: First, upon the shipping rates 
afforded by the Northern Pacific between Tacoma 
and points that are tributary thereto; and secondly, 
upon the policy adopted towards our merchants and 
producers by the merchants of Tacoma themselves. 
Anything like a swinish or selfish policy would, in 
either instance, alienate our trade from Tacoma and 
throw it back to Portland, a condition of things not 
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VIEW ON PACIFIC AVENUE, TACOMA, WASH. TER. 


to be desired by our business men, nor likely to 
occur if the policy of ‘live and let live’ is faith- 
fally adhered to. Tacoma has a great and glorious 
commercial future, if she ‘only gets off on the 
right foot foremost,’ in the race for commercial su- 
premacy. There is no good reason why, after the 
Cascade branch is once completed and turned over 
to the operating department, any portion of Wash- 
ington Territory should throw its trade to Portland 
or San Francisco; or why an entrepot town, situated 
at tide water on a splendid harbor, such as Tacoma 
already possesses, should not have undisputed pos- 
session of all the traffic that naturally belongs to 
her. Prosperity, however, makes men arbitrary 
and selfish accordingly as it makes them rich; and 
we should like to live long enough to see Tacoma 
show out a shining and liberal exception to a hith- 
erto almost invariable rule. A city which has its 


- WASHINGTON COLLEGE, TACOMA, WASH. TER. 


beginning to make, as has Tacoma in the present 


instance, is fortunately situated in having no errors 
in the past for which to atone and no existing 
wrongs to remedy. Tacoma should be the sworn 
ally and firm friend of the inland empire whose 
rich traffic is so soon to be poured into her lap. She 
has first the rich pineries in sight of her very har- 
bor, with exhaustless veins of coal but a few miles 
away. Next beyond them are mountains of iron 
capable of sustaining for centuries the foundries, 
furnaces and rolling mills that must spring into life 
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through the inexorable demands of an urgent and 
constantly growing necessity. Eastward from the 
iron mines are ledges of copper in the great Cle- 
Ellam district that only lack facility of transporta- 
tion to become valuable as feeders to a railroad. 
When they are passed, the road comes into moun- 
tains of valuable building stone and forests of good 
merchantable timber; and after them the great 
grain gardens of 
THE INLAND EMPIRE, 

whose traffic must necessarily find a cheaper outlet 
than the one now afforded by the Columbia River, 
and continue to go to Tacoma just so long as an en- 
lightened and liberal commercial policy is adhered 
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to by her business men. Any deviation from this 
policy will kill the ‘goose that lays the golden 
eggs.’ The men of Tacoma have the cards in their 
hands, and the only question is as to how they will 
play them. They must aim to get rich, to be sure, 
for that is the common aim in life of all men who 
are of any real value to a country, whether that 
country be new or old; but they must also aim to 
acquire wealth on the slow-and-sure principle, 
which holds fast all the traffic that comes to their 
doors, and impose no obstacle that will tend to 
alienate such traffic, or any part thereof. The big 
brains of the Northern Pacific Railway system, in- 
stead of taxing the traffic all that it will possibly 
stand—as the Central and Southern roads have 
done in California, must leave some portion of the 
profits for the primary producers whose products 
they carry to market, or the trade will either re- 
vert to the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation lines, orelse the men now en- 
gaged in agriculture will abandon it 
and take to stock raising, which is no 
good thing for a railroad. We are con- 
fident that we are stating the case so 
plainly that those who read it will 
thoroughly comprehend its import and 
inaugurate a liberal policy from the 
very outset. With a good beginning 
there can be no necessity for future 
amendments. No ill will towards 
Portland, or San Francisco either, has 
animated these expressions in favor of 
Tacoma, which we have given freely 
and without solicitation of any sort. 
We are not expediting any revolution 
in the commercial affairs of this Terri- 
tory, but, regarding a great change as 
inevitable, we are merely preparing 
our readers to meet it when it comes. 
Our present trade systems are the re- 
sult of forty slow and comparatively 
unprogressive years in our Territory’s 
history. We are now being brought 
face to face with a new condition of 
affairs, social as well as industrial. 
Every day sees new faces upon our streets, home- 
seekers whom the rigor of an Eastern climate has 
driven out to hunt new lotvalities in a region where 
there are fewer cyclones and more months of green 
grass and bright skies. With these changes in our 
population, for our good old pioneers are fast drop- 
ping away from our midst, must necessarily come 
changes in all our affairs, industrial, commercial and 
financial. And these changes we must be ready to 
meet. It won’t do to get left and we must be spry 
on our feet or we will not be able to ‘ keep up with 
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the procession.’ The day has gone by when men | 


can hope to get rich by picking up ten-dollar chunks 
out of crevices or by going to sleep and letting a 
lot of dumb beasts eat themselves into marketable 


beef. Whatever money is made hereafter, must be | 


made sulely by diligence, enterprise and economy; 
and those who fail to work up to that condition of 
things will find themselves totally side tracked by 
‘the inexorable logic of human events.’ ”’ 
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SEATTLE REVISITED. 








Seattle is the ultima Thule of railway travel in 
the Pacific Northwest, and therefore the furthest 
point from St Paul reached 





world. The yield of these gardens is eftormous. 
Soil and climate combine to make the valleys of the 
Puyallup, the Stuck and the White rivers the most 
productive hop country in existence. Hops have 
been down to a discouragingly low price for the 
past two years, but they are now going up again. 
That there are generous profits in their culture in 
the long run is shown by the comfortable homes of 
the}, farmers fin these valleys. A man who has 


twenty acres in hops in this region is what is called 
‘* well fixed.’’ 

— The hop farms, with theirseried ranks of tall, green 
columnar masses of jvines, completely concealing 
the supporting poles, are left behind before§we reach 





by the NorTHWEsT MaGa- 
ZINE car. It is forty miles 
distant from Tacoma by rail, 
but only twenty-seven by 
boat, consequently cars and 
steamboats make about the 
same time. The road is of 
singularly mixed owner- 
ship. As far as Puyallup, 
ten miles, it is part of the 
Cascade branch of the 
Northern Pacific. From 
Puyallup north seven miles 
to the Stuck River the track 
also belongs to the North- 
ern Pacific. In the time of 
Henry Villard’s ascendency 
in Northern Pacific affairs 
the plan was to have the 
Cascade branch turn off 
from Stock Junction to 
Stampede Pass instead of 
using for the branch the 
already constructed road up 
the Puyallup Valley to 
South Prairie. After Vil- 
lard’s retirement it turned 
out that a part of the Se- 
attle line had been built by 
the Oregon. & Transconti- 
nental Company under its 
general scheme of construct- 
ing Northern Pacific branches, and that a part was 





virtue of its ownership of the stock of the Colum- 
bia & Puget Sound Railroad Company. This com- 
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COURT HOUSE, WALLA WALLA, WASH. TER. 


| Seattle, and the train runs through meadows, pas- 
owned by the Oregon Improvement Company by | 


tures and grain fields along the Dwamish River. 


| The tourist who sees the Puget Sound country only 


plicated partnership could not readily be grasped | 
by the public and the line was popularly called | 
the Orphan Road, because for a time no corporation | 


appeared willing to assume its paternity to the ex- 
tent of operating it. That its construction was 
warranted, from a business point of view, no one 
who has seen the rich valleys it drains can for a mo- 
ment doubt. It is now operated for the joint bene- 
fit of the companies concerned. 

After traversing ten miles of Indian reservation 
the line passes the towns of Puyallup and Sum- 
ner in the midst of the finest hop gardens in the 


| Sound Basin. 


from the deck of a steamboat knows nothing of its 
agricultural resources, and usually goes away be- 
lieving that it has none, so completely does the 
screen of dense forests along the shores hide the 
farming valleys. There is, in fact, a considerable 
aggregate of very rich tillable land in the Puget 
To find it the intending settler must 
leave the large towns and travel by the little steam- 
boats that go up rivers whose names he never heard 


| —the Skagit, the Nooksak, the Snohomish, the Sky- 
| komish, the Whatcom or the Dwamish — or go by road 


to smaller valleyswhere the streams are not navigable. 
The members of THE NORTHWEST party were 








cordially received in Seattle. A number of the 
leading citizens called at our car to express their 
appreciation of our illustrated article on the city in 
the May number. Among them was Mayor Yesler, 
who, from his early settlement, his‘ large property 
and business interests and his active public spirit, 
might well be called the father of the place; ex- 
Mayor Leary, also a zealous advocate of Seattle 
interests; Editor Montgomery, of the Times, a Kan- 
sas journalist before he came to Washington Terri- 
tory; President Powell, of the University; Messrs. 
Eshelman and Llewellyn, the enterprising real es- 
‘tate men, who three years ago went East to post big 
colored handbills advertising Seattle in the princi- 
pal cities, and H. H. Dear- 
born, who has recently re- 
moved from Lowell, Mass., 
and joined his brother here 
in the management of their 
joint real estate intereets. 
The Dearborn Brothers’ 
property in Seattle repre- 
sents a very lucky invest- 
ment they made in North- 
ern Pacific stock, which 
they bought when it could 
be had for almost nothing. 
One of them sold shares for 
$12,000 which cost him only 
$460. 

All our visitors said that 
business has notably im- 
proved in Seattle during the 
present season. Labor is 
fully employed, the lumber 
mills and other manufactur- 
ing concerns are all at work, 
the coal shipments from the 
Newcastle, 
Black Diamond mines are 
greater than last year, and 
the steamboat commerce of 
the Sound, for which this 
city is the focal point, is 
once more brisk. Several 
building projects are matur- 
ing for next year. A new 
railroad scheme is talked of. It is reported that 
Elijah Smith, president of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, has said that he intends to 
give the Union Pacific an outlet on the Sound by 
building a road from Vancouver to Seattle. Of far 
greater importance to Seattle than this vague and 
far-off project is the approaching completion of the 
Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific, which is to 
make of Washington a homogenous and independ- 
ent community, with its markets and commercial 
entrepots and distributing points at its own seaport 
cities on the Sound. 

I spent an agreeable hour at the University. The 
buildings occupy a superb site overlooking the bay 
and Sound, across which the snowy peaks of the 
Olympic Mountains pierce the clouds. This institu- 
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N. C. WILLIAMS’ FARM, NEAR PATAHA, WASH. TER, 


tion is doing a good work, though very moderately 
provided with funds. All the lands given it by 
Congress were sold to get money to erect the first 
buildings, instead of being reserved for an endow- 
ment, and the school ran for a time on its tuition 
fees. Then it received $2,000 a year for two or three 
years from Henry Villard. When this revenue 
ceased the legislature gave it first $2,000 and now 
$5,000 a year. It should be the policy of the peo- 
ple of Washington to build up this college into a 
university in fact as well as in name—such a uni- 
versity as Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota each maintain, and not fritter away their sup- 
port on numerous petty local and denominational 
schools. 
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A GLIMPSE OF VICTORIA. 








I sailed across the breezy straits of Juan de Fuca 
from Port Townsend to Victoria, 
partly to escape the racket of a 
patriotic celebration of the Fourth 
of July and partly to see again, after 
three years, the charming little cap- 
ital of British Columbia. The 
voyage on one of the steamers of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company occupies about four hours, 
and if the sea is not rolling in from 
the Pacific strong enough to make 
one feel qualmish, it is a delightful 
bit of marine experience. On the 
American shore the steep’Olimpic 
Mountains hide their snowy sum- 
mits in the clouds and thrust their 
feet down deep into the green salt 
water. The blue heights of Van- 
couvers Island loom up ahead, and 
nearer at hand are the black and 
yellow slopes of San Juan Island, 
black with forests and yellow here 
and there with open stretches of dry 
grass. As Victoria is approached 
the town is quite concealed save for 
the gleam of a church spire, until 
the steamer winds through the nar- 
now S-shaped harbor, when it sud- 
denly bursts into view, with its 
sheltered cove, its brick warehouses, 
its pretty dwellings and its red 
Government buildings. I do not 
find the place changed much, save 
for the handsome theatre and the 
new hotel. It has a foreign air 
quite agreeable to the American 
tourist. People go about their bus- 
ness in a leisurely way, and think it 
undignified and not at all English, you know, to 
hurry. The post office does not sell postage stamps, 
because it would be too much trouble, and refers 
you to the stationers’ stores. The daily papers do 
not get the telegraphic news. Much more is made 
of recreation than on our side of the line. Excur- 
sions, picnics, cricket matches, riding parties, boat- 
ing parties and social dinners are frequent. Politi- 
cal strife rans high, but what the row is all 
about an American cannot make out. There 
is a miniature parliamentary government, 
with a responsible ministry going out of office 
when no longer able to command the support 
of a majority in the legislature. The popu- 
lation of British Columbia is divided into fiv 
elements, English, Scotch, Canadians, Chi- 
nese, and Indians, and there is, besides, a 
sprinkling of American residents. The Eng- 
lish and Scotch dislike the Canadians and all 
unite in hating the Chinese. There are prob- 
ably not more than 20,000 white people, all 
told, in British Columbia and it is difficult 
to see where many more could earn a living. 
How the Canadian Pacific Railroad is going 
to get a paying business from this small 
population to compensate for the loss on 
operating 1,000 miles of road through a hope- 
ess wilderness nobody can tell. By steam- 
ships to China? But what are the steam- 
ships to carry? The China and Japan tea 
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trade? Even if a large share of what goes to Canada 
and England could be obtained, it would not load 
twenty freight trains a year® 

I met an old Washington City friend in Victoria; 
Consul Stevens, who for nineteen years was clerk of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. When he came to his post, about two 
years ago, he was thoroughly broken down in health, 
but the climate has fully restored him. Climate cure 
ought to be better understood. It beats the doctors 


‘and the drug stores. Victoria has one of the most 


healthful and agreeable all-the-year-round climates 
to be found on the globe. 
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WALLA WALLA. 
Few landscapes give such a great impression of 
agricultural wealth as the Walla Walla Valley, 
whether seen from the slopes of the Blue Moun- 





VIEW ON THE WEST FORK OF THE TOUCHET, NEAR DAYTON, WASH. TER. 


tains or from the hills toward Snake River looking 
towards the mountains. Just before harvest time a 
billowy sea of wheat fills all the valley, in the 
midst of which the orchards and poplar ves 
around the farm houses appear like islands. 
The look of extraordinary productivity which this 
scene wears comes from the fact that the wheat and 
barley fields are so large and occupy so much of 





the prospect that there is very little else to notice. 
The broad expanse of golden grain stretches away 
to the horizon in all directions save where it meets 
the timber on the mountains after climbing the foot 
hills. Then the near fields, in which the growth 
can be noted, seem to promise phenomenal yields. 
This year the yield is not phenomenal, however, 
unless because it is unusually light. A failure of 
the crop has never occurred, but late sown spring grain 
was caught by hot winds in June and a lack of the 
usual rains, and turned out so poorly that many 
fields were mown for hay. The winter grain did 
fairly well, however, and so did that sown early in 
the spring. Probably the entire crop of the valley 
will be about one-third below the average yield. It 
is lucky for the farmers that so many of them re- 
duced their customary wheat acreage and went into 
barley, for with the low prices prevailing for wheat 
barley is proving a much more profitable crop. 
Washington Territory barley has just got its reputa- 
tion established with the brewers of St. Louis and 
Milwaukee and is in active demand. There are 
some elements in this peculiar volcanic soil which 
gives the qualities to the grain best suited for mak- 
ing malt. Next to wheat, barley seems destined to 
soon become the most important article of export 
from Eastern Washington. : 


I note no change in the town of Walla Walla dur- 
ing the past year. The place looks rich, prosperous 
and contented, but the more enterprising of the 
citizens lament the fact that it is not growing. They 
say it is no larger than it was before the railroads 
came, and that the railroads have built up numer- 
ous small places that have greatly restricted the 
area of country tributary to the trade of Walla 
Walla—suck places as Pendleton, Centreville, Day- 
ton and Pomeroy. I think this lament does not 
take account of what happens in the development of 
all new countries. At first the towns are few and 
far between and each reaches out with its trade over 
a wide region of sparsely settled country. As more 
population comes in more convenient centres for 
retail trade are required. Then come the railroads, 
which practically put all towns upon a level so far as 
their advantages for selling goods and agricultural im- 
plements and shipping farm products are concerned. 
The large central town finds its trade curtailed on 
all sides by newer towns that come into rapid ex- 
istence on the support of the settlers on the neigh- 
boring lands. In a few years, if the old town of 
the region be well located, it recovers from the in- 
jury it sustains from these young rivals and profits 
by their prosperity. It then becomes a city in fact 
as well as in name, with wholesale trade and manu- 
factures, good hotels, amusements, large retail 
stores; a place, in short, to which people come from 
all the towns of the region when they want to see 
life on a larger scale than is possible at home; have 
@ greater range of choice in their purchases than 
their village merchant can offer, or give their 
children superior educational advantages. This, I 
believe, is what Walla Walla is destined to become. 
The portion of Washington Territory lying between 
Snake River and the mountains is large enough and 
sufficiently rich in natural resources to support one 
city, and Walla Walla has the situation, the railway 
connections and the start to become that city. In-- 
deed, no other place regards itseif as a rival for this 
position. All the towns of the region look upon 
Walla Walla as children do a parent. It is the old- 
est town east of the Cascade Mountains and still 
much the most important one in population and 
business. 

Walla Walla will be sure to take a fresh start be- 
fore long. The foundations for a city are laid and 
the framework erected, so to speak. There are ex- 
cellent schools, including for higher education Whit- 
man College and the institutions of the Catholics. 
There are churches and public halls, gas works and 
an abundant water supply; stores and shops, daily 
newspapers, wide business streets, and residence 
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streets shaded with poplars and locusts, many fine 
and spacious dwellings —in a word, the facilities and 
comforts of city life. There is, besides, a remarkably 
fertile country on all sides and railway communica- 
tion with all the towns in Southeastern Washington. 
When ten miles more of track is built on the Blue 
Mountain branch of the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company, the connection will be direct with a 
productive region, now reached only by a round-about 
route. 

Walla Walla people say they need two things for 
the future prosperity of their city—first, an inde- 
pendent connection with the Northern Pacific at 
Ainsworth, so that the grain of their region can go 
to the Sound over the Cascade branch, and second, 
terminal rates on freight from the east, so that the 
place can develop into a centre for wholesale trade. 
The first would, they think, secure a much lower 
rate on grain to tide water and thus give the farm- 
ers a larger return for their crops, and the second 
would make Walla Walla the distributing point for 
merchandise for a large part of Eastern Washington 
and Eastern Oregon. They would build the road to 
Ainsworth themselves (the distance is forty-nine 
miles and the grading and bridging could be done 
for $150,000), but they are not sure that the rela- 
tions betwen the Northern Pacific and the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company would be such as 
to enable the former company to operate it or give it 
a favorable traffic contract so it could be run inde- 
pendently. The present rate on grain to Portland is 
six dollars a ton from all points south of Snake 
River and eight dollars from points north of the 
river. 
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POMEROY AND GARFIELD COUNTY. 





One of the numerous branch roads of the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company’s system runs 
north fram Walla Walla to Riparia, on the Snake 





miles on miles of wheat and barley fields. We 
could look over an enormous stretch of fine rolling 
prairie — as far as the Blue Mountains on the south, 
away off into Idaho on the east and on the north, 
across Snake River, almost as faras the Northern 
Pacific Road at Cheney and Sprague. Stoptoe 
Butte, seventy miles distant, the chief landmark of 
the country north of Snake River, seemed so. near, 
compared with the vast blue and pink distances be- 
yond, that its pyramidal summit appeared almost 
like the central point in the enormous landscape. I 
could trace the route of a journey I made by stage 
and buckboard four years ago from Cheney te this 
butte and thence to Colfax, Moscow, Lewiston, 
Pomeroy and Dayton, a distance of about two 
hundred miles. On all this wide expanse the roseate 
hues of the setting sun were being pushed westward 
by the shades of coming night. 

This has been the Porat season for wheat ever 
known in Eastern Washington, because of hot winds 
and want of rain in June, yet the average yield of 
Garfield County is estimated at twenty-five bushels 
to the acre. Many of the fields we in our 
drive of fiiteen miles promised thirty bushels to the 
acre. Almost as much acreage in barley as in 
wheat was seen, and one field of forty acres by the 
roadside was estimated at sixty bushels to the aere. 
The stalks were quite short, but the heads were 
large and the growth very dense. The growth of 
potatoes, Indian corn and garden vegetables in small 
fields near the farm houses astonished me by their 
luxuriance. One would suppose that the land was 
irrigated to produce such crops, yet nature does it 
all with the rich soit and abundant sunshine, and 
with but a small rainfall. The steep hillsides are 
more productive than the valleys and the hilltops 
furnish the best land of all. I have never seen a 
country where farming.is easier. The soil is plowed 
with little labor and the growth of crops is rapid. 
The winters are so short that, with the exception of 
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large scale. A quarter section farm, carefully man- 
aged, will soon make its owner independent, while 
with a half section or a whole section he will be 
tempted to get in debt to increase his acreage in 
crop and will very likely find that his mortgages, at 
high interest, will devour his substance faster than 
he can produce it, 

It is a curious fact that the soil on these uplands 
is in many places from fifty to one hundred feet deep. 
Of course, this is of no particular advastage to the 
farmer, for five feet of loam on top of clay is as good 
as fifty, but it is interesting to the geologist to specu- 
late upon the ancient prodigality of nature in depos- 
iting such an enormous quantity of good soil on this 
particular region. The soil is particularly rich in 
phosphates and lime, and a comparative analysis 
made by the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton shows that its constituents are almost identical 
with those of the plains of Sicily, which were one of 
the granaries of old Rome and have produced wheat 
for at least 3,000 years. 

Garfield County is bounded on the north and east 
by Snake River, on thesouth by the crest of the Blue 
Mountains and on the west by Columbia County. Its 
length is about thirty-five miles and its average width 
about thirty. Pomeroy, the county town, has abont 
1,500 people and is growing steadily. Since the rail- 
road made its termiaus here its position as the central 
market town of the county is assured and its rate of 
progress has been greatly accelerated. Dr. Jorgen- 
sen, formerly a member of Congress from the Nor- 
folk District of Virginia, and now one of the lead- 
ing men of Washington Territory, says that there 
are 250,000 acres of excellent land tributary to the 
place, all of which will, in the course of a few 
years, be thickly settled and fully cultivated. The 
town has doubled its population in the past two or 
three years, and will pretty surely double it again 
during the next three. It has two mills run by 
water power from a ditch taken out of Pataha 














River, where it connects with steamboats for Lewis- 
ton. A fleet of five steamboats belonging to the 
same company are in service on the Snake. One 
‘does the business most of the year, but all five are 
kept busy when the wheat is going out of the country. 
The Snake runs in a deep canyon and the grain is 
gotten down to the boats by shoots from the tops of 
the bluffs. The rapid descent of the wheat in these 
almost perpendicular wooden troughs creates such a 
current of air that a winnowing process takes place. 
About 45,000 tons of wheat came out of the Snake 
River country last year. At Starbuck, thirty-seven 
miles from Walla Walla and eight from Riparia, a 
branch road turns off to the east and follows the 
valleys of the Tucannon and Pataha to Pomeroy, 
county seat of Garfield County, a distanee of thirty 
miles, penetrating one of the most productive wheat 
regions in the world. On the train, running as it 
does along the deep, narrow valley, you get almost 
no hint of the richness of the country. The farms 
are up on the plateau, five, six or seven hundred feet 
above the valley. A traveler who should come up 
to Pomeroy and return without driving out of the 
valley would wonder what made the town and sup- 
ported the railroad. In my case, I was not left long 
to speculate on this problem, for hardly had supper 
been dispatc.ed when Dr. Jorgensen, of Walla 
Walla, and Mr. Austin and Mr. Hirsh, of Pomeroy, 


appeared with a comfortable vehicle and proposed a | 


drive by sunset and moonlight to see the country. 
We started up one of the many narrow creases in 
the hills that come down from the plateau to the 
valley, and were nearly an hour reaching the gen- 
eral level of the country, ascending, I estimated, 
about eight hundred feet. Many good farms were 
passed, with wheat fields climbing the hillsides and 
cosy houses nestled in the ravines behind screens of 
poplar trees, but the full beauty and richness of the 
land did not come into view until we had gained the 
high level. Then there stretched out on all sides 











about six weeks, farm work can go on all the year. 
In fact, however; it goes on but a small part of the 
year, and the farmers have a good deal of leisure. 
One old resident, Cyrus. Davis, who came from 
Hudson, Wis., told me that it would be a good 
thing if farmers had to work harder to make a 
living, so that they would be more industrious by 
habit and improve the country faster. Nature does 
so much for them, he said, they are apt to grow 
lazy. 

The country is as well adapted for stock raising as 
for the small grains, and thousands of cattle are taken 
out every year to the Montana ranges. Mr. Favor, 
of Pataha, took a carload of horses as far East as 
Lowell, Mass., last year and sold them to advantage. 
They were the progeny of Clydesdale stallions and 
native mares. The most successful farmers have a 
few head of cattle and horses to sell every ‘spring. 
They feed only a few weeks in winter, if at all, rais- 
ing wheat, hay or alfalfa for fodder, the stock run- 
ning on the bunch-grass pastures at all times except 
after heavy snowfalls. Mixed farming and stock 
raising is coming more and more in favor; yet the 
total yield of wheat, barley and oats increases year 
by year, and for the past two years a good deal of 
Indian corn has been planted. 

Now, what are the chances for new settlers in this 
highly productive country?. The Government land 
in Garfield is pretty much all taken. Most settlers 
are holding too much ‘land and: would be willing to 
sell a part of their holdings at a moderate price. 
Many have homestead, pre-emption and timber-cul- 
ture claims, making four hundred and eighty acres 
of Government land for a single family. The people 
are eager for more immigration and newcomers are 
cordially welcomed. A farmer coming here with 
$1,000 or $2,000 could establish himself very com- 
fortably on a quarter section. No man ought to try 
to cultivate more than one hundred and sixty acres, 
unless he has capital to go into grain raising on a 
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Creek, and at Pataha, a village of three or four 
hundred people, three miles up the valley, there is a 
third mill. Pataha was fora time a rival of Pom- 
eroy, but the county seat and the railroad have de- 
cided the question of supremacy and future growth 
in favor of the latter. An opera house, used also 
as a court house, temporarily, and three church 
edifices are the conspicuous structures of Pomeroy. 
There are three weekly newspapers, the East Wash- 
ingtonian, the Independent and the Times. One bank, 
stores for all lines of trade, agricultural implement 
concerns, real estate firms, one hotel, numerous me- 
chanic shops, two livery stables and a goodly num- 
ber of lawyers and doctors complete the business 
community. ° 

We print a sketch of a farm house near the town 
and one of another about five miles from Pataha, to 
show that comfort and prosperity reward the efforts 
of the farmer in this region. It should not be for- 
gotten in estimating the value of the country that it 
is one of the newest regions of Washington. Settle- 
ment dates back only about seven years, and origin- 
ally came in from the West. When the pioneers of 
this region south of the 'Snake River see what has 
been already accomplished in the opening of farms 
and the building of towns in the few years since they 
came into a wilderness to look for homes, they must 
feel a great sense of satisfaction. The railroad only 
entered Garfield County last spring, but it found a 
thriving community ready to furnish it with busi- 
ness, attracted to the region in advance of transporta- 
tion facilities by the remarkable richness of the soil 
and the favorabJe climate. The climate, I must not 
forget to say, has no sort of drawback on the score of 
health. There is no malaria and nothing to breed 
fevers. The drainage is everywhere perfect, so that 
there are no ponds of stagnant water or swamps, and 
the winds carry off all unwhclesome influences that 
come from newly broken ground. The only objec- 
tion that can reasonably be urged is on the score of 
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the dusty roads. The soil is so powdery and the rains so rare in summer that 
the roads become very dry and passing wheels stir up clouds of dust. The set- 
tlers console themselves with the reflection that it is the richness of the soil 
which makes it so easy to set afloat on the breezes. The warm canyon of Snake 
River contains many successful fruit farms. Excellent peaches are grown. I ate 
ripe ones on the eighth of July. Plums and apricots flourish and so do all the 
small fruits. The fruitgrowers find a market in the towns and haul their crops 
long distances — even as far as Sprague, Cheney 
and Spokane Falls. Some ship to points as far 
east as Bismarck, Dak. The country is not so 
well adapted for apples, a fruit that requires a 
moister climate to come to its perfection; still 
a great many apples are raised. On the high 
plateaux apples, plums, cherries, and berries 
are grown, but young orchards require attention 
till the trees get a fair start. All fruit is sold 
by the pound, the California custom. Early 
peaches bring as high as eight cents per pound, 
the price going down to two or three as the 
season advances. 

J.M. Pomeroy, the founder of the town of Pom- 
eroy and its present mayor, was born in Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, and when a young man worked 
at the trade of wagonmaker in Ravenna. He 
emigrated to Illinois in 1850 and in 1852 crossed 
the plains with an ox team to Oregon. In 1864 
he settled on Pataha Creek to make a stock 
ranch, but had so little idea that the country 
would be occupied by farmers that he did not 
file on his Jand until four years later. He pur- 
sued a very liberal policy in starting and build- 
ing up the town, giving lots to everyone wishing 
to engage in business. He thus gave away more 
than half the townsite, but he succeeded in cre- 
ating an important place and may be justly 
proud of the result of his efforts. 

———______- 0 


DAYTON AND COLUMBIA COUNTY. 





The Snake River, ranning northward from 
Idaho and bending to the west after it receives 
the Clearwater at Lewiston, cuts the fertile re- 
gion of Eastern Washington into two grand 
divisions. ‘‘ North of Snake River’ and ‘‘south 
of Snake River’’ are phrascs in common use in 
describing localities. ‘The region south of the 
river contains four counties with gouvd agricul- 
tural resources. Beginning on the west, be- 
cause nearly all travel goes in fiom that di- 
rection, Walla Willa is the first county. It 
contains a good deal of desert land, bat has also 
many thousands of acres of as productive soil as 
can be found anywhere in the United States. 
Next comes Columbia County, which, with the 
exception of a strip of grazing lands along the 
high plateau bordering upon the river, is all 
farming land. Next is Garfield County, resem- 
bling Columbia in its physical peculiarities and 
equally fertile. Last is Assotin, which has the 
river on the east as well as the north, and is 
much broken by deep canyons coming down 
from the mountains. It contains large areas of 
good soil. Settlement is more recent than in 
either of the other three counties. All these coun- 
ties back up against the Blue Mountains on the 
south. Beyond the mountains, which no wagon 
road crosses, lies the fertile Grande Ronde Val- 
ley, in Oregon. The line between Oregon and 
Washington follows the mountains for about a 
hundred miles, but being a line of latitude it 
leaves them not far from Walla Walla and cuts 
across the great wheat-growing plain, leaving a 
part of itin Oregon. From the uniformity of 
its interests, products and trade relations all this 
plain might appropriately belong to Washington. 

All this region is furnished with transporta- 
tion facilities by the main road and branches of 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and 
the boats of the company on Snake River. One 
of the branch roads leaves the line from Walla 
Walla to Riparia at Bolles Junction and runs 
up the valley of the Touchet River, past the 
pretty village of Waitsburg, to Dayton, the 
county town. For passenger travel Dayton 
Is practically the main line terminus, for the 
Pullmans and cvaches that start from Portland 
come straight through, and leaving Portland at 
3P.M. you are in Dayton at 7 next morning. 
Returning, you leave Dayton at 7 in the evening 
and reach Portland at 10 next morning. 

Dayton lies in a deep, narrow valley, through 
which flows the Touchet River in the shade of 
cottonwoods and alders, a mountain stream in 
its origin, as useful as it is pretty, for it turns 
many mill wheels in its course and furnishes water to float wood dowa from the 
mountain slopes in flames. The town has 2,000 inhabitants, engaged for the 
most part in retail trade or milling. 
history and has an air of being busy, though not ina hurry, and comfortably 
well-to-do, though not rich. As the natural centre of a highly productive agri- 
cultural country and the terminus of a railroad which will go no further, its fu 
ture is in no way doubtful. It is not growing much just now, but the country 
around it is growing in population and in its annual production of wheat, barley, 
cattle, horses, wool, and hogs, and the town will soon need to increase its busi- 

















ness facilities to keep pace with the farming region round about. If there is any- 
where a good country for farmers this isone. Last winter stock was not fed at 
all. Horses that ran out on the bunch grass without stabling or any sort of care 
were actually fat in the spring when taken up for work. Usually there is a feed- 
ing season of from three to six weeks, but last year the haystacks were untouched. 
This is a bad year for wheat,—an exceptionally dry year,— yet most fields will 
yield twenty-tive bushels to the acre and very few will go below twenty. I 
write just at the commencement of harvest. 
Last year was the heaviest crop year ever known 
in Columbia County, and farmers are not much 
' put out because this year gives rather a light 
crop. Ido not need to argue with the farmers 
whoread THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE to prove 
that a country which will produce from twenty 
to forty bushels of wheat to the acre on the 
same land, year after year, without manuring, 
and gives a good living to stock out of doors for 
eleven months out of the twelve, must be a re- 
markably good country for a man to get a liv- 
ing in from the soil. 

Now what are the disadvantages of this pro- 
ductive region? Let me state them frankly. 
On the score of health, none. Neither malarial 
complaints nor throat and lung diseases are com- 
mon. The distance from the world’s great mar- 
kets is the chief drawback. Wheat sells for 
about twenty-five cents per bushel less than in 
North Dakota, but a great deal more of it is 
raised to the acre. The summer is hot and dry 
and the roads and even the fields get dusty. No 
rain falls, as a rule, from the middle of June to 
the middle of September. Grain is cut with 
headers and threshed and sacked at once in the 
fields. The sacked wheat lies out of doorson the 
farms or at the railroad stations for weeks, wait- 
ing transportation to Portland, where it is 
shipped to Europe. Timber for lumber, fenc- 
ing and fuel must be hauled from the Blue 
Mountains on the southern border of the county. 
This is a serious matter for farmers living far 
from the mountains. I don’t know of anything 
else to say to the prejudice of the region. Its 
rapid development proves that these drawbacks 
are not serious. Perhaps I should speak of the 
lack of shade trees, save near the streams, but 
poplars and locusts grow so very fast that in a 
few years a settler can have all the shade around 
his house he wishes. 
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COLFAX AND THE PALOUSE COUN- 
re 4 ¢ 








We left Walla Walla on the evening of the 
hottest day in July, the twelfth (mercury 
at one hundred degrees in front of the Stive 
House at 7 o’clock), and ran through wheat 
fields and then through sage brush plains down 
the little willow bordered river, thirty-nine 
miles to Wallula. There we met a rushing 
wind blowing up the narrow valley of the Colum- 
bia, still warm from the heat it had borrowed 
from vast stretches of sun-scorched plains, but 
not so warm as the still air had been. With 
this blessed wind from the Pacific sweeping 
through our car refreshing sleep was possible, 
until day break, when the Northern Pacific train 
men began to make uptheir train. Then a gen- 
tle rumbling took the place of pulling, hauling 
and bumping, shrieking of whistles, and clang- 
ing of bells, and another nap was gained. The 
next waking was in the blend and glare of broad 
sunlight on the vast, vacant, bunch-grass plains. 
Our car was side-tracked at Palouse Junction, 
waiting for the O. R. & N. train to take it over 
- _ the Palouse branch to Colfax. Half amileaway 
a little group of station buildings was visible in 
the shimmering, hazy, hot morning air. All 
the rest of the landscape was as desolat2 as na- 
ture made it. At thestation breakfast and tel- 
egrams were possible, and an hour later THE 
NORTHWEST car was rupning eastward, coupled 
to the rear of a long mixed train;— eastward 
through the Washtucua Coulee, with its black 
voleanic cliffs, eastward past the pea-green wa- 
ters of Washtucua Lake, eastward still, along 
the cool, shady Palouse. All the morning we 
saw only an occasional horse or cattle ranch, 
but before coming to Endicott, the dinner sta- 
tion, cultivated farms began to appear, and the 
rest of the journey was across rolling plains, 
checkered with golden wheat fields and the 
green squares of infant forests on the timber 
culture claims, Nowhere in the West have I 
seen so many genuine timber culture claims, 
where trees are being honestly raised in com- 
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| pliance with the law, as in this region and in the country south of Snake River. 


At Pampa Station I saw an old acquaintance named Chamberlain, who, when 


It is well built for a town with so short a | last we met, was keeping a store in a tent on one of the trails leading to the 


Cceur d’Alene mines. He now has a horse ranch near Snake River and is doing 
well. Ordinarily, he said, stock is fed only three weeks in this region, but last 
winter there was no need of feeding at all. Wheat and rye are sown for hay 
and cut when the grain is ‘‘in the milk.’”? At 2:30 our train began to descend 
from the rolling prairies into the deep, narrow valley or canyon of the Palouse, 
where Colfax is squeezed in between steep hills. The grade is very heavy, one 
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hundred and sixty feet to the mile, and the total descent is 
about four hundred feet. At Colfax the road branches, one 
branch going on east to Moscow, thirty miles, and the other, 
under construction at this writing, ranning northeast to Farm- 
ington, twenty-five miles. The Palouse branch was built fora 
feeder to the Northern Pacific. Henry Villard’s complicated 
financiering charged half its cost to the Northern Pacific and 
half to his Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, and this 
undesirable partnership ownership was dissolved in the wrong 
way by the Northern Pacific selling out to the latter yy 
I asked one of the Northern Pacific directors in New York last 
winter how this mistake came to be made. “The only ex- 
lanation,” he replied, “is that we did not know what we were 
doing at the time.” To partly remedy this mistake an allied 
company of the Northern Pacific has built, this season, furty 
miles of road from Marshall, on its main line, southward into 
= Palouse country and next year will go on to the Snake 
iver. 

Colfax has 2,000 inhabitants and is a remarkably sub- 
stantial, prosperous mercantile town. It grew of its own 
accord, without speculative booming and without a railroad 
until two years ago, and it has never experienced a backset or 
suffered from hard times. How large the volume of its busi- 
ness is can be judged from the fact that three banks are well 
sustained—the Bank of Colfax and the First and Second 
National. In the narrow valley there is only room for the 
little river and three streets, a fourth street having to cling to 
the hillside, but ample width has been taken for the main 
thoroughfare, which on Saturdays is crowded with farmers’ 
wagons fromend to end. Colfax is essentially a farmers’ town. 
If a stranger should see nothing of the country on the wa 
here he would only have to look at the stores packed wit 
goods, at the agricultural implement warehouses and at the 
teams in the streets to know that there must be a rich agricul- 
tural region all around the place. 

Outside of the stores and the banks a flouring mill and a saw 
mill are the most important business concerns. Education is 
provided for by good public schools, and in its higher phases 
by the Colfax Academy. There are five churches and two 
weekly newspapers, the Palouse Gazette, Republican, published 
by Chas. B. Hopkins, and the Commoner, Democratic, published 
by E. C. Warner, and edited by Beriah Brown, Jr. r. Hop- 
kins is reported to be the most successful newspaper man in a 
business way in Washington Territory. He understands the 
difficult art of making money out of a country paper. He is 
said to be worth over $30,000, and to have made it all in 
Colfax from the Gazette and histelephonelines. The Commoner 
was started a year ago and is regarded as the home organ 
of the delegate in Congress, Mr. Voorhes, who lives in Colfax. 

I wish it were possible to 
give a clear idea to Eastern 





and south to Walla Walla. The present mileage of three hun- 
dred miles will soon be incre: to six hundred. The system 
is all the product of the enterprise of C. B. Hopkins, proprietor 
of the Colfax Gazette,and is probably the most extensive scheme 
of long-distance telephoning in the United States The day 
before the Gazette goes to press its editors collect the news by 
telephone from its correspondents in nearly all the towns in 
Eastern Washington. 
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MOSCOW, IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 





At the eastern terminus of the Palouse Branch Railroad, in 
Northern Idaho, just across the boundary line between that 
Territory and Washington, is the thrifty town of Moscow. It 
antedates the railroad, having been a small trading village for 
the surrounding farming country as long ago as 1878. At that 
time whatever produce went out of the neighboring country 
went to the Snake River at Lewiston,twenty-five miles distant, 
and thence by boat to the markets of Portland, Oregon. The 
country is so productive and so attractive to the eye that it was 
sparsely settled years before there was any prospect of railroad 
communication. Then it was the frontier for emigration ad- 
vancing eastward from the old-settled valleys of Oregon. Since 
the valivend came it has filled up rapidly, so that there is now 
more appearance of newness than one finds in Southwestern 
Minnesota or Western Iowa. The south fork of the Palouse 
drains the region, and in its general characteristics it resembles 
that around Colfax, with this difference, however —that spurs 
of the Bitter Root Mountains extend into it and furnish conven- 
ient timber for fuel and fencing. The midsummer nights ap- 

ar to be cooler and the days breezier than they were further 

own on the Palouse. The landscapes are graceful and pleas- 
ing, whether ae look towards the low, pine-clad mountains or 
across the rolling plains with their fields of wheat and flax. 

This belt of fertile agricultural country, which begins a few 
miles south of the Northern Pacific line and extends in a semi- 
circle southward and then westward, for a distance of about 
two hundred and fifty miles, has an average breadth of about 
fifty, but near Moscow it stretches out a long arm eastward to 
embrace what is called the Potlatch country on the Clearwater 
River, and is thus over a hundred miles wide. There is no 
great difference in the richness of the soil or the general lay of 
the land in any part of this great sweep of billowy bunch-grass 
plains, north or south of its deep dividing trench of Snake 
River. It is all adapted to successful farming on a large or 
small scale,and to the raising of horses and cattle. In the course 
of time it will all be thickly populated with prosperous farmers 





valleys or draws with which the surface of the country is 
creased. His kitchen garden runs up the slope of the hill be- 
hind the house, and is bordered with currant and raspberry 
bushes. All sorts of vegetables grow with great rapidity in the 
generous soil. A little further up the hill he plants an apple 
orchard, and around the house he soon has a few cherry and 
plum trees growing. He does not have to wait long for shade, 
for his poplars and locusts make a surprising growth each year. 
The valley lands andflower slopes he reserves for pastures, 
using the upper slopes and the tops of the hills for his grain 
fields. He requires scarcely any buildings for winter protection 
for his stock. Cattle and horses run out nearly all winter, and 
the straw strack is shelter enough for the short spells of in- 
clement weather. If he is wise, he builds sheds to protect his 
farm machinery from sun and rain. He ships his grain, or at 
least hauls it to the warehouse at the station, before the fall 
rains begin, and therefore needs no granary. In a few years, 
with the rapid growth of trees and shrubs, his place will be 
rescued by foliage and flowers from its newness and bareness, 
and look thoroughly homelike. 

I can heartily commend the Palouse country to settlers from 
the East. If an industrious man can flourish anywhere on the 
soil, he certainly can here. A farmer who can sell his place in 
the States for fifty dollars an acre and buy land here for eight 
or ten that is more than twice as productive, ought surely to 
profit by the change. Nothing seems to be lacking here for 
pleasant and prosperous rural life. The rough work of early 
settlement is all done, and schools, churches and good, honest, 
intelligent society await the newcomer. 
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It is the unexpected that happens, says the French proverb. 
The unexpected happened to our party twice in twenty-four 
hours, pleasantly once and very unpleasantly the second time. 
We had expected to spend a day at Moscow, and return to the 
junction by the regular mixed train next day, but at 4 in 
the morning an engine came steaming in, drawing the business 
car of General Manager Prescott, of the Oregon Railway « 
Navigation Company. It brought Mr. Prescott and his guest, 
General Superintendent Smith, of the Union Pacific, with whom 
he was making atour over all the lines of his company, braving 
the fervent heats of the hottest July weather known for years. 
Mr. Prescott added another to the many courtesies he has 
shown THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE by kindly offering to haul 
our car back to the junction. This arrangement saved a day’s 
time, reduced the run down from ten hours to four, and afforded 

agreeable company. At 
noon we were sidetracked 





readers of the appearance of 
the Palouse country. The 
difficulty is that it is like no 
region east of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is called a 
prairie country, but it does 
not at all correspond to the 

raries of Dakota or Iowa. 

here are no broad, level 
stretches. The whole sur- 
face is a succession of hills, 
with narrow valleys be- 
tween and a few broader 
valleys called “flats.” The 
soil on the rounded summits 
of the hills and on their 
slopes is even richer than,in 
the valleys. It is all decom- 
posed basalt, rich in the 
chemical constituents that 
go to the making of the 
small grains, 

Taking all conditions to- 
gether — great depth, 
strength and productivity 
of soil, luxuriant natural 
bunch-grass pasturage, 
healthful climate, short win- 
ters, breezy summers, suc- 
cessful fruit growing— 
there is no region in the 
United States better adapted 
for general farming. The 
average wheat yield for ten 
years past of the entire 
county of Whitman,of which 
Colfax is the county seat, 
was 2644 bushels to the acre. 
Ag crop is 40 bushels to 
the acre; a heavy one, 50. There is a field on the hill 
just east of Colfax which has been sown to wheat for ten 
successive years and has never yielded less than 40 bushels. 
The difference in the yield on different farms is not a matter of 
soil, but of proper culture and of sowing at the best time. All 
the land is about equally fertile. Barley and oats yield from 
40 to 60 bushels. Flax is a common crop, yielding from 15 to 20 
bushels ; no use is made of the straw. Wheat often weighs from 
65 to 69 pounds to the bushel, making it the heaviest wheat in 
the world, excelling the Australian wheat by three pounds: 
The legal weight of a bushel of oats is 35 pounds, but Palouse 
oats often weigh 45. Indian corn is grown on many farms, but 
is not a market crop. 

Apples do well. Peaches are grown in the warm valleys. 
Potatoes and other root crops yield enormously. Timothy hay 
is raised on the “ flats,” but most farmers sow wheat or rye for 
hay. Lumber mostly comes fromthe Cceur d’ Alene Mountains, 
where the Palouse River heads, but there is some pine along the 
streams, which is sawed by small local mills. The Palouse af- 
fords numerous mill powers, and at its lower falls makes a leap 
of 185 feet. 

Of course, in so fertile region as this, now penetrated by rail- 
roads from two directions, the Government land is all taken. 
The Northern Pacific land grant extends over most of Whitman 
County. Much of the railroad land was sold five years ago, in a 
bedy, to the Oregon a ee og Company, and by that associa- 
tion to the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, and a large 
part has since been sold to settlers. The remainder is held at about 
#8 an acre. T.R.Tannant, in Farmington, is the general land 
agent. The Northern Pacific owns considerable good land 
north of the tracts sold to the Improvement Company, and sells 
at prices ranging up to $7 an acre. Paul Schulze, in Portland, 
Oregon, is the general agent, and there are local agents in most 
of the towns. Immigrants can, by a little inquiry, learn of op- 
portunities to buy relinquishments of tree claims, or purchase 
ee tions or homesteads from holders who have proven up. 

here is room on the land in the Palouse country for at least 
three times as many farmers as are now here. 

There aretwo ways of getting intothe Palouse country: from 
Palouse Junction, on the Northern Pacific, east to Colfax, Farm- 
ington or Moscow, or from Spokane Falls on the Northern 
Pacific by the new branch reed, south tothe new town of Bel- 
mont, sixteen miles northeast of Colfax. 

A notable enterprise originating in Colfax is the telephone 
system ———, Colfax with Farmington, Palouse City, 

oscow, Lewiston, Pullman, Garfield, Almota, Pomeroy, Dayton, 
— Wardner a Murray in the Cur d’Alene mines. 

ese lines are now ng extended to Spokane Falls, Chene 
Medical Lake, and the Colville mines in'a northern direction 








at the junction, said good- 
bye to our friends,and saw 
their car and engine go 
speedin awa towards 
Walla alla. It was July 
14th, one of the hottest days 
of the summer. On the 
shady side of the station the 
mercury was kept down to 
106° by frequent watering 
of the platform. Nobody 
lives at Palouse Junction 
except a few men engage 
in the railway service, a 
family that keeps a sort of 
hotel for travelers who may 
have to stay over night on 
their way up to Colfax or 
Moscow, and a saloonkeeper, 
on the watch for a chance to 
sell a glass of beer. Nobody 
lives in the surrounding 
country. There is no reason 
why anybody should want 
to live there, for there is 
neither water nor trees, nor 
any living thing,except the 
bunch grass, the sagebrush 
and the coyotes. The people 
at the junction have a 
loomy,taciturn expression. 
t is almost impossible to 
have any conversation with 
them. They answer you 
gruffly in monosyllables, 








MILLS AT SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


and dotted with thriving villages. Inspite of the drawbacks of 
remoteness and of high freight rates on grain, the country 
already shows in the character of the farm improvements and 
the look of the towns, that nature has endowed it with her best 
gifts of a rich soil and favorable climate. 

Moscow appears to have eight or nine hundred people. With 
its long business street of wooden stores and shops, and its 
white dwellings and churches, it looks very much like towns of 
its size and age in Dakota. The one brick building is occupied 
by the bank, which thus wears a mgr | air of substance and 
solidity. The chief noticeable point of difference, —— 
with towns of the new prairie countries east of the ky 
Mountains, is the size of the general merchandise stores. Asa 
rule, on the entire Pacific slope these stores carry much heavier 
stocks of goods than in the East. Of course there are fewer of 
them in proportion to the population. The custom of enormous 
warchouse-like stores originated in California, and from there 
spread to all the territory of which San Francisco was the focal 
trade point before the transcontinental railroads were built. 
In the new railroad towns the Eastern custom of more stores 
and smaller ones, and the division of trade into various 
branches, has been adopted. The proprietor of one of the big 
stores in Moscow told me that at one time his stock and his 
outstanding credits for goods sold aggregated $250,000. 

The best opportunities for new settlers with small resources 
in the vicinity of Moscow are probably to be found in the Pot- 
latch country, east of here. A German colony is fast recruit- 
ing its numbers there. Government land can still be had for 
homesteading. Nearer Moscow there is no open public land. 
Settlers with some means can always find chances to buy claims 
with improvements at fair prices. In all new countries there 
are sure to be among the early occupants many restless, roving 
men, who after a few years want to move on to some newer 
region, no matter how favorable may be the conditions for their 
prosperity. They are the Bedouins of the West,— never con- 
tented long in any place, and never making valuable improve- 
ments. They are the first to go into any newly opened region 
and make haste to claim all the land they can hold, but a small 
amount of cash is inducement enough for them to pull up stakes 
and move on. These yn — are soon supplanted by 
the permanent settlers who carefully weigh the advantages of 
the country and come to stay. Where they will finally go to 
when there is no more new country left is a problem. Perhaps 
they will join the gypsies. It was once wittily said of this class 
of inveterate movers that they would not want to go to heaven 
unless they were assured that they could go further west if they 
did not like the country. 

A farmer in this region usually selects a site for his house on 
a hillside looking down;into one of the numerous narrow 
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and rela into their nor- 
mal condition of hopeless 
melancholy. The loneliness 
of the desert and the lack of 
any variety or interest in life has taken all the cheeriness out 
ofthem. A small boy and a dog were the only companionable 
creatures I found in this desolate place. / 

The east-bound express was to pick us up at 5 in the 
morning. Itdid not. It steamed off and left us all to our fate 
in the desert while all THE NORTHWEST porte were in their 
berths, getting a little sleep in the coolness of the morning after 
the heat of the night. Thus the unexpected happened again. 
Somebody had blundered. Telegrams to division headquarters 
at Sprague fixed the blame on the operator at Wallula, who 
failed to give the conductor of the train his order to hitch on to 
ourcar. The station agent at the Junction was also in fault 
for not speaking to the conductor of the car waiting on the side 
track. The poor fellow seemed to be in such a condition of in- 
tellectual torpor that he was incapable of an apology for his 
stupidity. ere was an appalling situation. Twenty-fo.c 
hours more in the desert wasacalamity that 3 thoughts 
of suicide. The appetite of one member of the party failed 
him. The others Preakfasted in grim silence in the supe’ 
heated atmosphere of the den, where a perspiring Chinama’. 
cooked salt ham and tough beefsteak and a disconsolate woman 
waited on the coatless guests seated on benches before dirty 
table cloths. It was not long, however, before words of cheer 
came over the wire from Division Superintendent Weymouth, 
seventy miles distant at Sprague. e had ordered an extra 
freight to be made up at Wallula, and to come on as fast as the 
rules would allow, and pick up our car. 

At noon the welcome whistle was heard, and soon after we 
were speeding eastward across the dry and torrid country. 
Sprague, reached at 5 o’clock, was the end of the freight 
train’s run. There a Spokane and Palouse engine, just out of 
the shops and bound for service on the new railroad, was 
coupled to our car. The swift run of forty-one miles to Spo- 
kane Falls inthe cool of the evening was delightful,—so delight- 
ful, indeed, as almost to compensate for the heat and vexation 
of the delay at the Junction,—no dust-stirring train ahead, 
only the panting, vehement little engine in front of the car, 
cushing across the prairies and owen the forests in the sun- 
set glow and the gathering shadows of the coming night. 
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PROGRESS OF SPRAGUE. 





Sprague, county seat of Lincoln County, Washington ~_— 
tory, was founded in 1881, when the Northern Pacific track, 
advancing eastward from the Columbia River, penetrated thus 
far into the wilderness of what was then designated nm 
Government maps as the Great Columbia Basin. It had theg 
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uck at first to be the locality chosen for the shops for the Pend 
d’ Oreille division of the road; but this was not an unmixed 
benefit, for it led the citizens to lean too much on the rail- 
road, and gave the place for a time the name of being a shop 
town, and nothing more. All this has been changed during the 
past two years, and Sprague has come rapidly forward into 
prominence as a market and pe point for farmers and 
stockmen. A very large extent of good agricultural and graz- 
ing country both north and south of the town is being settled, 
and for much of this country Sprague is the most convenient 
railroad point. Thus it has come about that without i | sort 
of an excitement or boom the place goes steadily ahead. It has 
never attracted people of a speculative turn of mind with lively 
imaginations and very little cash; consequently it has a re- 
markably good commercial record. I am told that there has 
never been a failure of a mercantile house. This fact alone tells 
the whole story of the solidity of the business affairs of the 
town, and their steady growth. 

How important Sprague has become as a mart for those who 
make a living on the soil will be understood from the following 
figures: 

There was shipped from this place eo 1885, 29,701 bushels 
of wheat, and 18,587 bushels of barley, most of which was con- 
signed to Duluth and St. Paul,and was pronounced by the 
grain merchants of those places as the best quality of grain. 
There was also yey in 1885, 4,628 head of fat cattle, 24,723 
head of sheep, 508 head of horses, and 300,000 pounds of wool. 

The editor of the Sprague Journal informs me that during the 
three months ending June 15, 1886, there have n ship; 
2,000 head of horses, 10,000 head of cattle, 25,000 head of mutton 
sheep, and that the wool clip going to market by way of 
Sprague will amount this year to from 700,000 to 1,000,000 pounds. 
In a recent article commenting on these figures, the Journai 
says: 

“This is enough-to encourage anyone to remain with and hold 
to what he has, when coupled with the fact that not with- 
standing the shipments which have been made, there is no = 
ceptible decrease in our flocks and herds, and the acreage tribu- 
tary to Sprague sown to grain in this season is three times that 
of last year. The farmers throughout the county have cheerful 
faces. Theircrops are growing finely and promise an abundant 
harvest, and they assert that they will ship from Sprague more 
and better wheat, oats and barley than <a county east of 
the Cascades. Why should not Sprague build up under such 
favorable circumstances ?” 

One sees nothing of Sprague’s farming country from the rail- 
road, for the reason that the road runs in the coulees, which are 
long, deep creases in the surface of the country. Go two or 
three miles over the hills north, and there stretches out before 
you a fine rolling bunch-grass plain, which you can traverse for 
fifty miles to the Spokane River, or bearing alittle to the left to 
the Columbia below the mouth of the Spokane, and be in a good 
farming region all the way. Turn off to the west a few miles 
north of the town, and you soon come to the Crab Creek Valley 
an excellent stock country. Along this creek for a hundr 
miles are strung the ranches, each with its meadows furnishin 
hay for winter feed. Asa rule it is only necessary to feed neck 
during the month of January, and even in that month cattle 
and horses are out on the ranges about half the time. There 
have been winters when the hay stacks were untouched. South 
of Sprague, after traversing about five miles of scab land, you 
come out into the beautiful hilly prairies that stretch away to 
the Palouse River and on toSnake River, one of the richest soils 
that nature has anywhere on the globe provided for man to till. 
In a southwesterly direction are extensive bunch-grass plains, 
too dry for farming, but valuable for stock raising. 

In the recent ~—— of Hon. Watson C. Squire, governor of 
Washington, the following account is given of Lincoln County: 

“Lincoln County, lying in the eastern portion of the Territory 
was created b: the last session of the Territorial legislature, and 
contains about 2,500 square miles. Thisis one of the most pro- 
ductive and promising counties in the Territory, with a rich, 
prolific soil, and grazing lands that give it prominence as a 
stock-growing county. The climate is mild and healthful. The 
agricultural products are reported as follows: Wheat, 275,000 
bushels; rye, 3,000; oats 440,000; barley, 6,000; Indian corn, 
7,500; potatoes, 130,000; hay, 13,400 tons; butter, 210 tons. Live 
stock: Horses, 5,000; mules, 360; meat cattle, 16,000; sheep, 
30,000; swine, 3,000. Apple trees, 30,000; plum, 5,600; on 
2,000; peach, 1,000; grape vines, 1,000. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad skirts the southeast corner of the county, and has its 
extensive shops at the flourishing town of Sprague, which is the 
county seat. The population of the county is shown to be 
4,247. Assessed valuation of property, $1,623,495; county levy 
12 mills. Number of school districts, 38; number of school 
houses, 31; number of school children, 1,236; total value of 
school houses, $12,000. The city of Sprague boasts of a fine 
graded school, employing three teachers, and occupying a fine 
two-story brick building, recently built at a cost of over $6,000.” 

Our artist shows how Sprague ooks from the hill north of the 
town. The conspicuous buildings are the new court house, the 
Northern Pacific division keene Bae building, the brewery, 
the opera house, the principal hotel, the brick structures of 
Murphy & Burns, 8S. Newman & Co., Fairweather & Curtis, and 
the First National Bank, the public school house, the churches. 
and the railroad shops. The shops employ about two hundred 
men, and their monthly pay rolls bring a large amount of cash 
to merchants’ counters and farmers’ pockets. The brewery 
is one of the most important local institutions, selling its beer 
throughout the Territory, and also in Idaho and Montana. 

An attractive place for the settler seeking information about 
the lands near Sprague is the real estate office of Knox John- 
ston, in the railroad headquarters building. Mr. Johnston is 
the agent to show railroad lands, and thoroughly knows the 
farming and grazing country where there are the best openings 
for settlement. THe NORTHWEST MaGAZzINE is under obliga- 
tions to him,and also to Probate Judge E. F. Benson, and Capt. 
Murphy, of the book, stationery and news firm of Murphy & 
Burns, for much kind assistance while our car was at Sprague. 

The public-spirited citizens of Sprag e have recently formed 
a board of immigration, of which B. B. Glascock is president, 
and E. F, Benson secretary, and the ladies of the town gave it a 
good send-off with a concert, which put money in its treasury. 
The officers and members of the board will cordially receive all 
immigrants coming to Sprague to settle in the neighborin 
country, and will distribute printed information and correspon 
with intending settlers. 

In conclusion I want to give a word of friendly counsel tothe 
people of Sprague, and that is, plant trees. By a few years of 
effort in this direction you can make of your city an oasis of 
shade in atreeless land. To stimulate public opinion I suggest 
the formation of a tree-planting association, in which the ladies 
should take a prominent part, and the establishment of an an- 
nual arbor day, to be made a general holiday from all business 
other than the setting out of trees, and to be celebrated with 
public ceremonies and the distribution of prizes to those who 
had planted and maintained in good condition the largest num- 
ber of trees during the preceding year. 





CHENEY. 


The fertile country north of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Eastern pr mg ore comes nearest to the track at Cheney; in 
fact the grain fields begin at the very outskirts of the town, 
where the forest belt through which the road runs gives way 
to the rolling, praries. ney Me a natural grain mart by 
reason of its favorable situation in relation to the best grain re- 





ase in the northeastern part of the Territory. It has two 
ributary wheat belts —that north of the railroad just referred 
to and a still more poteeive region south of the belt of w 

and rocks seven miles wide, on the border of which the town is 
built. It is a delight to the eye to see the fields of wheat and 
barley near Cheney. The stalks are of such equal py and 
grow so close ther that just before harvest a field looks as if 
carpeted with cloth-of-gold. In 1885 the average yield of this 
region was thirty bushels of wheat to the acre — not the average 
of certain selected farms, but of the entire section of coun- 
try. About 100,000 bushels were shipped from the elevator and 
warehouse or ground in the mill. rley is the second export 
crop. More and more barley is raised every year in Eastern 
be, et since its excellent quality was discovered by 
Eastern buyers. For malting purposes this Washington barley 
issaid to have no equal except the famous Cehvalier barley of 
California. 

Being a good market town for grain Cheney isin consequence 
a good point forthe sale of agricultural implements and all 
kinds of commodities needed by farmers. ‘There is no manu- 
facturing except milling. Trade is the life of the town. Its 

owth has n impeded of late by the progress of Spokane 

alls on one side and of Sprague on the other and the appre- 
hended loss of the county seat, for which Spokane Falls is eager- 
ly reaching, has caused some discouragement, but far-seeing cit- 
izens believe that the town must always be a good mercantile 
point and that property in it is now much too cheap and must 
soon command higher prices. No amount of growth on the 
part of neighboring towns each twenty miles distant can take 
from Cheney its position of being the most convenient point 
for the sale of grain and the purchase of commodities fora large 
and fast-developing section of agricultural country. 

Cheney has an attractivesituation in a pine groveona gently 
sloping declivity. It has two weekly newspapers, numerous 
churches and goat graded schools domiciled in the academy 
building provided by the generosity of Benjamin Cheney, of 
Boston. It claims to be the best point on the Northern Pacific 
for the divergence of a branch road to the Big Bend country, by 
reason of the existence of a good natural valley route past lakes 
and old lake beds and also because of the proximity of that 
singular pool of mineral water known as Medical Lake, already 
a considerable health resort and destined to be greatly frequent- 
ed. The Big Bend branch, it is argued, should run to Med- 
ical Lake first, which is only eight miles north of Cheney, 
and thence on to Davenport and the Grand Coulee. The 
length of this proposed branch, if built as far as the coulee 
would be about one hundred miles. It would traverse a good 
farming country for the entire distance. 








SPOKANE FALLS. 





This isthe predestined metropolis of Eastern Washington. 
Nature never made a prettier or more healthful site for a large 
town. On both sides of the Spokane River the ig isagently 
sloping, gravelly plain, never muddy, and so hard that paving 
will never be required in the streets. Where this plain is not 
occupied by streets and houses, Nature covers it every June 
with a carpet of cloth-of-gold, the yellow composite growing so 
thickly that the grass is entirely hidden by their blossoms. 
Right in the heart of the town the cold, blue flood of the Spokane 
R ver first rushes over rapids, then separates among islandsand 
makes four beautiful falls, then unites its waters to take a plunge 
over a basaltic precipice in a superb cataract, and finally runs 
away towards the Co umbia ina magnificentdeep gorge. South 
of the town are steep, wooded heights, crowned with gigantic 
brown rocks, and from these heights, now being occupied by 
fine residences, there is a far-reaching prospect northward over 
the town, the flowery plains, and the distant forests to the blue 
mountain ranges which limit the vision. 

Handsome townsites do not make large towns, however. 
Spokane Falls has gained her 4,000 inhabitants and is goin 
rapidly forward by virtue of solid advantages of geographica 

ition and by the merits of her wonderful water power. There 

sa very rich grain country on the south which has just been 
netrated by the new Spokane Falls and Palouse branch of the 
orthern Pacific system. On the north and west is a good gen- 
eral farming country, interspersed with belts of timber and 
razing lands. Further west are extensive stock ranges. The 

Iville Valley mining district begins about fo:ty miles north, 
and invites the building of a railroad to bring its ores to the 
Falls. Eastward about a hundred miles isthe rich Ceur @ Alene 
district, where development is steadily going forward. A rail- 
road from the Falls to this district will be built before the close 
of another year. Much ef the trade of both of these mining 
regions now comes to the Falls. Large areas of cedar, pine fir 
and spruce timber lie around Coeur d’Alene Lake and the rivers 
running into it, which is chiefly rafted down the Spokane for 
sawing at the Falls. Flour milling and lumber manufacturing 
are already extensive and well-founded industries, and the 
enormous water power, considerably greater than that of the 
Mississippi at Minneapolis, invites other forms of work by 
machinery. 

The place is having a steady, healthful growth. About fifty 
dwellings have gone up this season, and a block of business 
buildings three stories high and comparing the entire space 
from one street to another are now being erected. Settlers 
arrive by every train to seek for homes in the neighboring 
country. The men leavetheir families in the immigrant house 
provided by the town while they look about for farms or busi- 
ness opportunities. All things are encouraging for continued 
growth for years to come. 

Perhaps I ought not to say these cheerful things of Spokane 
Falls. A merchant of the place said to a member of THE 
NorTHWEsT party that he would not give a cent to advertise 
the town; that too much hai been said inthe newspapers about 
italready ; that thiscontinual talk about its advantages brought 
in too many men to engage in trade and compete with each 
other. To acertainextent he wasright. I am disposed to think 
that there are too many little grocery stores, dry goods stores, 
restaurants, lawyers, doctors, and real estate agents for the 

resent business of the town, but this is the case in all promis- 
ing, growing young cities in the West. It was just as much the 
case in Minneapolis fifteen years ago as in Spokane Falls to-day. 
Those who have the patience and —s hold on will find 
the town growing up to them, and will have the advantage of 
being old residents with reputations established. In all my 
travels I never found a place where there were not plenty of 
people trying to get a living without hard work. The so-called 
genteel employments are everywhere overcrowded. Did any- 
body ever hit upon a town where there was a lung-felt want for 
lawyers or doctors, or a scarcity of dry goods clerks? 

Spokane Falls has, perhaps, rather more than its share of 
smart, educated young men who came West on a venture, hop- 
ing to discover good business openings; but they will all be 
placed soon, and be adding to the wealth of Washington. The 
town is so handsome, and so evidently destined for larger 
growth, that it attracts an intelligent class of people. All will 
prosper in the end, if not afraid of hard work or ashamed of 
modest a 

What is needed now for the good of Spokane Falls to help on 
its progress is not more small tradesmen, professional men or 
clerks, hut more farmers in the country, more miners in the 
mines, and more energetic business men to develop large en- 
terprises in the way of railroads, smelters, reduction works, 
mills, and factories. To such men the field is wide and success 
certain. They will find an agreeable climate, all conditions for 
healthful living, and good, intelligent society. 





GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


Montana Vernacular. 
I have been considerably amused by the vernac- 
ular freaks of Montanians. Many of their express 
ions abound in homely similes expressive if not beau- 


tiful. If a man takes an advantage of another he 
‘‘sinches’’ him. Ifa listener agrees with what you 
state he will invariably say ‘‘ that’s whatitis.’”’ If he 
dissents he signifies his disapproval by ‘‘different here.”’ 
A bum is called ‘‘rounder’’ and afellow who stays up 
late nightsisa ‘‘ night kerder.’?” When arounder isin 
limbo he is ‘“‘corraled.’’ A “rustler’’ used to be a 
horsethief, but now that term is applied toanyone who 
gets around lively and pushes business with energy. 
If anything is up to the standard itis ‘‘ pretty lucky.”’ 
If a fellow licks another ‘‘ he gave it to him plenty.” 
A leader of any opposing political faction is favored 
with the beautiful epithet of ‘‘ bell mule,’’ because 
in every mule train there is a leader which wears a 
bell. Ifa politician gained aroselyte he says ‘‘ I’ve 
branded so and so.’? They don’t have any of those 
dude politicians, the mugwumps, in this country. 
If there were any of that class they would be dubb ed 
“mavericks.’’ A fellow who gets into a scrape ge ts 
it ‘“‘up his neck.’’ There is noend to the original 
phrases which one hears every day. It is wonder- 
ful how soon a person falls into using them himself. 
At first they sound strange, but before he has been 
here a month they become a part of his vocabu- 
lary.—-Great Falls Tribune. 


Bad Lands Charlie. 
The petrified Indian, or ‘‘ Bad Lands Charlie’’ is 
the first object that attracts the attention of travelers 
on entering the famed Bad Lands from the east. 


Standing on the bold summit of a high butte, the 
bony fingers of his right hand seem to point toward 
the burning coal mine, where the Little Missouri 
River winds likea huge serpent around the tall buttes, 
while the only eye that glares out from his petrified 
countenance looks with a glassy stare at the watch 
dog of the Pyramid Park; grim and lonely this figure 
stands out undisturbed and heedless of the grand 
convulsions of nature around him. The burning si- 
rocco winds of the south beat harmlessly on a head as 


‘bare as the scoria-covered butte. The howling bliz- 


zards of stern old Winter disturb him not. Men may 
come and go, but he forever stands like a statue un- 
moved, caring not whether the grand old man is voted 
up or down in England; even Grover Cleveland’s 
vetoes of pension bills fall harmless around him. 
Not a ripple does he care which of the sluggers, Chi- 

or Detroit, wins the championship penant, but 
looks down with indifference at the English dudes 
who crowd the platforms to see this wonderful attrac- 
tion of the famed Bad Lands of Western Dakota.— 
Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer. 


Willing to Die. 

A man was chrushed, by having a well cave in on 
him in Fargo, Dakota, one day this week, and died 
a few hours after being rescued. Some of his neigh- 
bors were talking about it the next day. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Col. Bently, ‘‘Jones was a good 
fellow and I’m sorry he’s gone. Did you help rescue 
him, captain ?”’ 

‘“Yes. I and Maj. Powers and Judge Alexander 
took him out, and stayed with him till he died. As 
I was just saying toSenator Gloomy it was a touching 
sight?’’ 

‘But they say he was resigned ?”’ 

“*Yes, he was.’’ 

‘What seemed to be the greatest consolation of his 
dying moments?’’ 

‘* Well, he seemed to get some comfort from relig- 
ion, but he said that what really made him resigned 
to death was the tact that he was the only man in 
Fargo without a title. He said he guessed it was 
better that he should go.’’ — Estelline (Dak.) Bell. 








The Frontier Photographe: 


‘‘Talking about photographers,’’ said a young 
lady who reclined lazily in one of the Rock Island 
road’s luxurious chair cars, ‘‘I have been out West 
on a visit to my married sister — way out where there 
isn’t much but prairie and wind, you know. Well, 
there’s a photographer there—I’d like to know 
where you can go in this country and not find one— 
and he was a good one. Nothing would do my sister 
but we must go up and have our pictures taken, and 
so we went up. Isat first. He arranged me in the 
chair, an old wooden one, and placed my head in the 
rest, which was an old pitchfork with the sharp ends 
of the tines broken off. Then what do you suppose 
the nasty brute did? Well, he fixed his old camera 
and then took a huge quid of tobacco out of his mouth 
threw it against the wall higher than his head and 
said: 

‘* Now look right at that, mum, hold still and look 
purty.’’—The Chicago Herald. 
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WILL some one who has studied race peculiarities 
tell why an Indian hides his face in his blanket up 
to his eyes when the weather is hot just the same 
as when it iscold. Is it the instinct of all wild 
things to hide from observation that the wild 
man feels? 





THERE is a kind of fish in the Upper Yellowstone 
called the stone turner, which has a nose shaped 
like a pig’s snout and turns over the stones in the 
river bed looking for worms. 
curious fish weighs three or four pounds. It is 
excellent eating. Sosays my friend Dr. Robarts, 
of Hunter’s Hot Springs, Montana. 





Mr. Etuior, of Ransom County, Dakota, has 


adopted an original method of encouraging his | 


neighbors to plant trees. He has many saplings to 


| an Episcopal prayer book in the Chippewa lan- 


guage for the Indians on the White Earth reserva- 
tion. Here are a few lines from this curious book: 


**C) Kije-Manido, ishpiming enduji Weosimigoiun; sha- 


‘*Kije-Manido’’ means the Great Spirit and is 


the same phrase as the ‘* Gitche-Manitou”’ of Long- 


fellow’s Hiawatha. Some of the words in the prayer 
book reach almost half across the page, for instance 
these: ‘‘ daieapitendagozisiwang,’’ ‘‘ webumitagun- 
imiiang,’’? ‘‘gimodjimamaquiwinun,’”’ ‘‘ maiawand- 
jiidiwadjin,’’ ‘‘miguetchiwendumomaguk.’’ I pity 
the poor little Chippewa boys and girls who have 


| to learn to spell and read such words as these. With- 


out professing any knowledge of Indian philology I 
venture the opinion that the missionaries might 
have chopped up all the long words, each of which 


| answers to an entire phrase in English. The study 


When full grown this | 


of the printed language might thus have been made 


| much easier. 





IN one of the Dakota towns I met recently the ed- 


| itor of a weekly paper who came to this country as 


spare from fhe thinning out of his timber-culture | 


claim, and he sells them on the condition that only 
those found to be dead after a year shall be paid for, 
the living trees costing the purchaser nothing. 





THE American hen, in the quiet pur- 
suit of her great industry, produces an- 
nually an egg crop equal in value to twice 
the output of all our silver mines. Her 
success has stimulated American inven- 
tive genius to such skillful work that 
manufactured eggs are now put on the 
market — warranted good for all the uses 
of the natural product except incuba- 
tion. The cow and hen have heavy 
scores to settle with the inventor. 





I HEARD a good story from Maj. Ro- 
nan, at the Flathead Agency. When he 
took a party of Flatheads to Washing- 
ton, two years ago, to visit the President, 
they observed, as they traveled eastward, 
the men they met wore much better 
clothes than they were accustomed to 
seeing in the West. One of the Indians 
endeavored to explain this by saying 
that the Great Father at Washington 
kept all the rich people in the East, but 
another remarked that it was probably 
because he sent all the poor devils out 
west to steal the Indians’ land. 





a victim of a peculiar swindle practiced in London 
some years ago. He read in a daily paper one day a 
taking advertisement to the effect that young men 
of good family would be provided with positions 
to learn farming in America on application to a cer- 
tain firm, whose address was given. Calling at the 


| address he was shown into handsome apartments 





THE MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


THERE is a queer plant on the Dakota prairies | decorated with antlers, stuffed birds, buffalo heads, 


called the tumble weed, which grows upon plowed 
ground and along railway embankments and has a 
singular habit of letting go of the ground with its 
roots when it has gone to seed and rolling itself up 
into a ball. In this shape it is carried along by the 
wind, depositing its seed as it goes. Farmers have 
a great dislike to it, because it has been known to 
roll across the furrows plowed for fire breaks and 
carry the flames from the burning grass to the stacks 
of wheat and oats. 





WHEN in Wahpeton, August 14th, I walked down 
the long business street to the bridge at the junction 
of the two rivers. The Wahpeton people insist that 
the Red River of the North begins at their town and 
that one of the confluent streams is the Otter Tail 
and the other the Bois de Sioux. 
of the latter stream there is no controversy, but at 
Fergus Falls everyone insists that the former is the 
Red all the way up to its source in the lakes. In 
support of this claim it is argued that it is easy to 
see at Wahpeton which is the main stream and 
which the affluent, as indeed it is at this season of 
the year, fd@while the one coming from the east 
has a considerable volume of water and a strong cur- 
rent, the Bois de Sioux can hardly be distinguished 
from a weed-grown slough. If the usual geographi- 
cal rule that a river shall have one name, following 
its main channel to its source, be applied in this in- 
stance, then the Fergus Falls argument is a good 
one. The people there say, besides, that they ought 
to know the name of their own river better than any- 
one else. They cannot, however, prevent their 
neighbors at Wahpeton telling strangers that the 
name of one of the two streams is the Bois de Sioux 
and the other the Otter Tail, and so it appears on 
the Wahpeton maps. 





WHILE in the pleasant town of Detroit, in North- 
ern Minnesota, one day in August, I called at the 
office of the Record, and found the editor hard at 
work helping his compositors on a peculiarly diffi- 
cult job of type setting. The matte: in hand was 


About the name | 





guns and other sporting trophies and paraphernalia. 
There he was told that on the payment of three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars he would be placed on a farm 
in the States, where he could learn the business and 
speedily become an independent farmer. Learning 
farming, he supposed, was to consist of riding about 


| an estate and overseeing the laborers, with a good 


deal of time for securing such attractive’ hunting 
trophies as he saw in the office. His parents paid 
the money and he was sent out to Madison, Wis., 
with the address of a farmer in that vicinity who 
was to pay him eight dollars a month during his ap- 
prenticeship. On his arrival at his destination he 
found the farmer to be an ignorant Irishman, at that 
moment engaged in spreading manure. In this fra- 
grant labor the young Englishman, who had never 
done so much manual labor as to black his own 
shoes, was directed to assist. Next day being rainy, 
he was set to sorting rotten potatoes in the cellar. 
This was not the kind of farm knowledge he had 


| bargained for and he left the place and went to Mad- 


ison to look for some more congenial employment. 
He learned afterwards that the farmers who took 
young men from the English agency were paid a 
hundred dollars, so that they should get back the 
eight dollars a month for a year and have the labor 
of the unfortunate youths for nothing. This partic- 
ular young fellow had the luck to encounter Storey, 
of the Chicago Times, who asked him to write an 
account of the affair. The Times printed it and it 
was copied into the English newspapers and broke 
up the swindle. After many rough experiences, in 
which he showed a Yankee aptitude for changing his 
vocation whenever he could improve his condition 
by so doing, he finally got into what seems to be his 
— occupation, and became a successful jour- 
nalist. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS FAIR 





The Exposition which the people of Minneapolis 
have created by an almost unexampled display of 
united energy and public spirit, is at this writing 





in successful operation. It will continue until the 
second of October, and will be visited by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. The beauty, perma- 
nence and fitness of its noble building, fully paid 
for, as it is, insures for the enterprise a continuance 
year by year, so that this instructive show of the 
arts and industries is destined to be created afresh 
each year, and will thus be in its way a university 
where practical instruction in many lines of knowl- 
edge concerning machinery, inventions, fabrics, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, may be had for a trifle, and where 
the term time lasts a month, and every annually re- 
curring term offers new advantages. 

Of course this exhibition is not to be compared 
with such gigantic world’s fairs as those held in Phil- 
adelphia and New Orleans and in foreign capitals, 
by governmental sanction and aid. The true stand- 
ard of comparison is with the exhibitions established 
in cities like Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago and St. 
Louis by local effort only, and from such a test Min- 
neapolis has no reason to shrink. Her fair is better 
than those held in Cincinnati, where the local exposi- 
tion idea originated and has been developed for 
more than a decade; better than those held in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and other cities larger than Min- 
neapolis. In fact the management of the Minneapolis 
Exposition has profited by the labors of other cities, 
and produced a display which for compactness, vari- 
ety, comfortable arrangement and strength of special 
features, has scarcely been equaled. The building 
is of quadrangular form with three floors and an 
open space for light in the centre, under which col- 
ored fountains play over a huge construction of rock 
work. Numerous stairways, broad and easy to climb, 
lead from floor to floor. On the upper floor is the 
music arena, the Mexican Band occupying one side 
of the gallery space and the audience, comfortably 
seated in easy chairs, the other three. While the 
listeners hear the melodies of many lands rendered 
with smoothness and spirit by the dark-skinned play- 
ers from the far South, they can look down upon the 
flashing waters of the. fountain and hear, like a sub- 
— bass, the rumble of the machinery on the lower 

oor. 


Best of all the many good features of the Exposi- 
tion is the art display, arranged in the numerous 
rooms of a two-story annex, the paintings above and 
the casts of antique statuary below. It is a surprise 
to all visitors who have some knowledge of art matters 
that the management has been able to assemble such 
a valuable collection. No such opportunity has ever 
been afforded in the Northwest for the study and 
enjoyment of art in its higher forms as is here pre- 
sented. More than a score of American artists of 
well-established reputations are represented,and there 
are many good foreign canvasses and a few great ones. 
The Bradford collection of marine pictures in the 
Arctic regions is a revelation of the appalling beauty 
of icebergs and ice floes. No wonder this painter goes 
year after year to the coasts of Labrador and Green- 
land when he can find such scenes as these to inspire 
his brush. The Bierstadt collection, if less unique, 
is perhaps even more attractive to most visitors, with 
its pictures of magnificent Rocky Mountain and Al- 
pine scenery, of the big trees of California and of the 
glowing foliage of the autumn woods. 


Among the machinery in motion, barbed wire mak- 
ing, barrel making, the processes of milling, various 
sorts of wood manufacture, candy making and print- 
ing are shown. Of furniture and costly furs and fab- 
rics there are no lack; stoves and other heating ap- 
pliances are conspicuous, as they have a right to be 
in this cold region, and countless useful or pretty 
things from stores and shops are displayed in attrac- 
tive ways, to arrest the attention, while the rival 
sewing machines are out in force as they always have 
been at every exhibition held since sewing machines 
were invented. 

Through all the aisles, corridors and passages, and 
up and down thestairways surge the throngs of pleased 
and interested people, forming themselves, to one 
who knows exhibitions from much experience and 
understands how to saunter through them and get 
the best of what they have to show without fatigue, 
an entertainment that varies from moment to moment. 
Some are on pleasure bent; others are eager for infor- 
mation even to the point of feeling of the paintings 
as if they thought they could learn art through the 
sense of touch; all are evidently greatly interested. 
And no wonder they are interested, for no institution 
or event assembles so many objects to gratify and in- 
struct the eye and brain as a great industrial and art 
exposition. 

Therefore, we say to our readers in all these North- 
western States and Territories, come to the Exposition 
if youcan. You will be amply repaid by glimpses 
of the world’s activities in the useful arts, and of its 
higher efforts in the domain of beauty and sentiment. 
You will have a good time sight seeing in the crowded 
spaces of the great building, and will take home with 
you new ideas and recollections of new things that 
will give you much to think about in leisure hours, 
and make life seem broader and better worth living. 
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Railroading. 





Do you remember, Ben, those days we had to spare, 

When we built our fancy railroads —those castles in the air? 

How oft we talked together of what we thought we'd do 

Our cars would all be bright and clean, and everything be new. 

We would buy up all the railroads, and make them into one. 

Together we'd inspect it, and wouldn’t it be fun? 

We would tunnel through the mountains and bridge the éceans 
o’er; 

And such things as collisions — why, they would be no more. 

Across each hemisphere our patrons would be whirled, 

On our great railway system that circled round the world. 

In sleeping cars like ours a man could take a nap, 

And sleep in perfect safety, with no fear of a mishap. 

Our couplings all were perfect, cars would not bump together, 

And our coaches would be comfortable in any sort of weather. 

Our imaginary engines across the country rolled, 

On wheels of solid silver, with cars of purest gold; 

With precious headlight oil from the great Arabian plain, 

And a big transparent diamond for every window pane. 

We're traveling now life’s real road, with many jolts and jogs; 

We have passed through numerous tunnels and over countless 
“frogs;” 

The road leaps up a hill-side, a rough, uneven grade, 

And just ahead, from day to day, new track is being Jaid. 

We often find a rail left out, a switch that needs repair; 

Some new improvement to be made, some new expense to bear. 

We travel somewhat slowly, but we are moving still; 

Our smoky little engine is puffing up the hill. 

When at last we reach the summit and the final rail is laid; 

When we find that with “off brakes,” we are rushing down the 


grade; 
When we glide into life’s terminus and hear the death-knell’s 
chime 
May we end our journey safely; may the timer say, “ On time.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. . WILKES POWELL, 


HOME INTERESTS. 














THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





A HANDSOME, inexpensive material for parlor curtains is the 
cotton and silk satin which comes in double width, and the ex- 
tra napped canton flannel still finds favor with embroidered 
bands or bands of heavy cretonne stamped with flowers, or 
other designs in colors. 


To REMOVE GREASE Spots.— If benzine will not completely 
remove axle-grease or varnish from clothes, place the soiled 
garment upon a flat cake of plaster of Paris or upon some folds 
of blotting paper; moisten it with some sulphuric ether and 
rub it gently with a soft brush or clean cotton rag. Be careful 
only to do this by day, as the inflammability of the ether ren- 
ders it dangerous to use where there is a light or hot stove. 


Rerractory Lamp Wicks.— Sometimes the lamp wick obsti- 
nately refuses to be turned up in an orderly manner. It will 
seem firmly wedged at one side while the other runs upina 
point, causing weariness and vexation of spirit. To overcome 
this depravity, take a new wick, draw out a single thread near 
the selvedge, and the wick will be found quite tractable when 
introduced into the burner. The cogs will take it up properly, 
and it will appear in good form and give an even flame when 
lighted. 

BRAN WATER FOR CLEANING MATTING.—A lady says that 
she has found bran water excellent for cleaning matting. For 
an ordinary-sized room, infuse two handfuls of bran, put ina 
bag in half a gallon of boiling water, pressing the bag so that 
all the goodness of the bran will be in the water. Dilute this 
water and wash the matting with a woolen or crash cloth, dry- 
ing with another cloth immediately. By repeating this process 
every fortnight for a room that is much used, the matting 
retains its good appearance and is kept perfectly clean. 


HEALTH Sue@GEstioxs.— Half a teaspoonful of common salt 
dissolved in a little cold water and drank will instantly relieve 
“heartburn” or dyspepsia. Dr. Vigorous recommends a glass 
of hot lemonade every hour or half hour, as an easy, agreeable 
and efficient treatment for diarrhea. Never wash the feet in 
warm water except just before retiring. Cold water with a 
little ammonia or salt dropped in is much pleasanter and more 
healthful. Coarse brown paper soaked in vinegar and placed 
on the forehead is good for a sick headache. If the eyelids are 
gently bathed in cool water the pain in the head is generally 
allayed. 

A PRETTY mantel lambrequin is composed of different colored 
plushes, five pieces forming the whole. Let the centre piece be 
of sage green, about sixteen inches deep, finished with fringe of 
the same shade. On either side are pieces of old gold plush abou 
six inches deep, finished with a heavy gold fringe of old gold 
silk, a finger’s length deep, and below a similar fringe of deep 
wine color. Next to these on either side are pieces of deep wine 
color the same length as the centre piece, and abou? twelve 
inches deep and finished with the wine-colored fringe. The end 
pieces are of old gold of the same width and finished as those in 
front. Gilt crescents are used on the points, and each piece 
may be ornamented with embroidery in blue and gold. 


To CLEAN GLAss AND SILVERWARE.— Egg shells crushed into 
small bits and shaken well in decanters three parts filled with 
cold water will not only clean them thoroughly, but make the 
glass look like new. By rubbing with a flannel dipped in the 
best whiting, the brown discoloration may be taken off cups in 
which custards have been baked. Again, all of us are aware 
that emery powder will remove ordinary stains from the white 
ivory knife handles, and that the lustre of morocco leather is 


restored by varnishing with white of egg. Nothing, it is said, 
is better to clean silver with than alcohol or ammonia, finish- 
ing with a little whiting on a soft cloth. When putting away 
the silver tea or coffee pot which is not in use every day, lay 
a stick across the top under the cover. This will allow fresh air 
to get in and prevent the mustiness of the contents familiar to 
boarding house sufferers. 


t is both easier and more difficult. 
| dred costumes on the street, no two will be made 





How to Prevent: Premature Old Age. 





The following good advice is given by Dr. Benja- 
min Ward Richardson: 

The rules for the prevention of senile diseases are 
all personal. They should begin in youth. Itshould 
be a rule among grown-up persons never to subject 
children to mental shocks and unnecessary griefs. 
When, in the surrounding of the child life, some 
grave calamity has occurred, it is best to make the 
event as light as possible to the child, and certainly 
to avoid thrilling it with sights and details which 
stir it to the utmost, and in the end only leave upon 
the mind and heart incurable wounds and oppres- 
sions. Children should never be taken to funerals, 
nor to sights that cause a sense of fear and dread 
combined with great grief, nor to sights which call 
forth pain and agony in man or in the lower animals. 

To avoid premature old age in mature life, the fol- 
lowing are important points to remember: 

Grief anticipates age. Dwelling on the inevitable 
past, forming vain hypotheses as to what might have 
been if this or that had or had not have been, acquir- 
ing a craze for recounting what has occurred,— these 
acts do more harm to future health and effort than 
many things connected with real calamity. Occu- 
pation and new pursuits are the best preventives for 
mental shock and bereavement. 

Hate anticipatesage. Hate keepsthe heart always 
at full tension. It gives rise to oppression of the 
brain and senses. It confuses the whole man. It 
robs the stomach of nervous power, and, digestion 
being impaired, the failure of life begins at once. 
Those, therefore, who are born with this passion — 
and a good many, I fear, are— should give it up. 

Jealousy anticipates age. The facial expression 
of jealousy is old age, in however young a face it 
may be cast. Jealousy preys upon and kills the 
heart. So, jealous men are not only unhappy, but 
broken hearted, and live short lives. I have never 
known a man of jealous nature live anything like a 
long life ora useful life. The prevention of jealousy 
is diversion of mind towards useful and unselfish 

work. 

Unchastity anticipates age. Everything that in- 
terferes with chastity favors vital deterioration, while 
the grosser departures from chastity, leading to spe- 
cific and hereditary disease, are certain causes for 
organic degeneration and premature old age. Thus 
chastity is a preveative of senile decay. e 

Intemperance anticipates age. The more the social 
causes of mental and physical organic diseases are 
investigated, the more closely the origin of degener- 
ative organic changes leading to premature deterio- 
ration and decay are questioned, the more closely does 
it come out that intemperance, often not suspected 
by the person himself who is implicated in it, so sub- 
tile is its influence, is at the root of the evil. 

When old age has really commenced, its march 
towards final decay is best delayed by attention to 
those rules of conservatism by which life is sustained 
with the least friction and the least waste. 

The prime rules for this purpose are: 

To subsist on light but nutritious diet, with milk 
as the standard food, but varied according to season. 

To take food in moderate quantity four times a 
day, including a light meal before going to bed. 

To clothe warmly but lightly, so as that the body 
may, in all seasons, maintain its equal temperature. 

To keep the body in fair exercise, and the mind 
active and cheerful. 

To maintain an interest in what is going on in the 
world, and to take part in reasonable labors and 
pleasures as though old age were not present. 

To take plenty of sleep during sleeping hours. To 
spend nine hours in bed at the least, and to take care 
during cold weather that the temperature of the bed- 
room is maintained at sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 

To avoid passion, excitement, luxury. 





Artistic Dressmaking. 


The most promising field there is at present for 
girls who possess any artistic faculty, any gift for the 
needle, is dressmaking. As an occupation it has 
quite changed its aspect and methods within the last 
few years, and addresses itself to a new order of in- 
telligence. Formerly the difficulty was simply to 
keep the pattern straight in cutting, and see that 
every part was laid the ‘‘right’’ or upright way of 
the figure. There was always a right and a wrong 
side, always an ‘‘up”’’ and a ‘‘down’’ to the stuff, 
always creases to be considered, if there was any 
doubt as to material. Given the perpendicular, the 
rest was plain sailing, only bound by the strict and 
inevitable limits of materials that had only one 
side that was presentable“ Breadths were‘‘torn off’’ 
in those days, and one pattern of a sleeve was suffi- 
cient for a whole community. 

Now, the case is infinitely more complicated. It 
Out of two hun- 





alike, and not only so, but no two of the different 
parts will be alike. The restrictions have been re- 
moved from the manufactured materials. Nearly all 
are are now alike on both sides; nearly all—even 
when they are figured—are so arranged in minute 
curves and lines, and the the surface so covered, that 
there is neither up nor down, but a delightful gapac- 
ity for twisting and turning, flowing out and turning 
over in any direction that may be required. This in- 
creases the facilities, but it makes demands upon the 
artistic sense and knowledge of form which the old- 
fashioned dressmaker cannot meet. She tries labo- 
riously to satisfy diversified needs and taste by means 
of the paper model. But it is not the copying of a 
model, but being able to part from it, that is evidence 
of skill. The difference between the best and the 
worst may be all a matter of detail, both starting 
from the same foundation — that is, a correct outline— 
and one producing lines of beauty, while the other 
will turn out a thing all patches, or rigid as a wooden 
block.— Jenny June. 





A Few Fallacies. 


Perhaps the formulation of a few popular fallacies 
may not be without interest to our readers at this 
time, even if they be indisposed to aceept the state- 
ments without some qualification. It is a fallacy to 


suppose : 

That alcoholic drinks support physical strength 
during excessively hot weather. 

That men and women should eat the same kind 
and amount of food when their manner of life is en- 
tirely different. 

That pie is really indigestible, or, in general, that 
the quality of indigestibility can he logically affirmed 
of any article of food absolutely and apart from the 
consideration of the digestive capacity of the partic- 
ular stomach, the powers of which are to be tested. 

That disease, in any given case, consists simply in 
the group of symptoms complained of by the patient, 
or morbid signs detected by the physician. 

That all morbid processes are necessarily destruc- 
tive in their nature, and are never conservative. 
Disease in certain cases may be nature’s method of 
righting a wrong or overcoming the effect of some 
disturbing agent. A certain portion of the clinical 
picture of a disease is therefore made up of evidences 
of reaction as well as of direct morbid action. 

That, in the production of cholera infantum, the 
elevation of the atmospheric temperature plays the 
most important part, or furnishes the principal indi- 
cation for treatment. 

That a person is well who feels well, and that sick- 
ness consists in feeling sick. 

That specifics can be said to exist in modern med- 
icine. 

That the actual number of years of a man’s life 
bears any direct relation to the conditions of the 
physical frame known as senile degeneration. 

That the conditions of modern life in our highest 
civilization are most favorable for the development 
of a large, healthy and vigorous population. 

That there are such things as “‘laws of health.’’ 
— Medical Times. 





How to Tell a Girl’s Age. 


Girls of a marriageable age do not like to tell how 
old they are, but you can find out by following the 
subjoined instructions, the young lady to do the 
figuring. Tell her to put down the number of 
the month in which she was born, then to mul- 
tiply it by two, then to add five, then to multiply 
it by fifty, then to add her age, then to subtract 
three hundred and sixty-five, then to add one hun- 
dred and fifteen, then tell her to tell you the amount 
she has left. The two figures to the right will tell 
you her age and the remainder the month of her birth. 
For example, the amount is eight hundred and 
twenty-two; she is twenty-two years old and was 
born in the eighth month (August). Try it. 





MosquiTors.— Experiments show that mosquitoes 
have a useful mission in life. If two casks filled 
with water are left, one covered, the other uncov- 
ered, the uncovered one will soon be swarming with 
mosquito life and be free from bad odors, while the 
other will become stagnant, putrid and fever-breed- 
ing. Theswarms of mosquitoes in marshes consume 
the decomposing vegetable matter that would other- 
wise render their vicinity dangerous to health and 
life. Mosquitoes have recently been used as agents 
for inoculating persons with yellow fever. The in- 
sect was first induced to bitea patient ill of the fever 
and then one who had never had it. The tiny bill 
accomplished the work successfully,and far more del- 
icately than the mostskillful surgeon could have done 
with a hypodermic syringe. A mixture of ammo- 


nia and sweet oil applied to a mosquito bite, or the 
bite of any poisonous insect, will give relief and neu- 
tralize the acid of the sting. 
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NORTHWESTERN PROGRESS. 





MINNESOTA. 
Tue Manitoba extension west of Devils Lake is now in 
operation to the new town of Rugby, seventy-two miles from 
Devils Lake City. 


Saug Rapips has almost wholly recovered from the terrible 
effects of the recent cyclone. New buildings have been erected 
on the sites of nearly all those demolished by the storm. Only 
the wrecked mill and bridge remain as monuments of the 
catastrophe. 





Ferrous FAutis is showing many indications of a new epoch 
of prosperity. Its large and unfailing water power and its sit- 
uation on the borders of the hardwood belt and the great, rich 
treeless prairies give it great advantages for many kinds of 
manufacturing. It is already an important milling centre. 





NORTHERN Minnesota never harvested a larger or better 
wheat crop than has been cut this year. Asa reliable wheat 
country, never experiencing a failure of the crop from dry or 
wet seasons, the region north of St. Paul and west of the 
Mississippi cannot be excelled, unless it be by Eastern Wash- 
ington Territory. 





THERE are now three strong crews of tracklayers employed 
on the Minneapolis & Pacific—one at Minneapolis, a second 
working east from Glenwood, and a third laying rails west 
from Fairmont. President Washburn states that two®hundred 
and fifteen miles of the road will be completed and the cars 
running thereon by the first day of November. 





GrowTu oF St. Paut.—The biennial assessment of real 
property in St. Paul is completed, and shows an increase in 
values of $20,000,045, and that the value of real property is 
within $2,000,000 of the figures on real and personal property 
for 1884. It is claimed that the totals will be $85,000,000 this 
year. Assessor Beaumont says the gain, exclusive of new ter- 
ritories taken into the city limits, is 33 per cent. 





AT a meeting of the directors of the St. Paul Ice Palace and 
Winter Carnival Association, held recently, it was decided to 
hold the next carnival Jan. 17,1887, to run not less than three 
weeks. Secretary Tallmadge’s report of the receipts and ex- 
penses of last year’s carnival showsa balance in the treasury of 
$8,693.64. The total receipts were $42,597.65; total expenses, 
$33,904.01. It was also decided that the board of directors im- 
mediately invite all architects to submit plans, specificationsand 
estimates for building the ice palace. The palace will be erected 
upon the old grounds. 





A FARMER living near Fergus Falls has invented a threshing 
machine which is claimed to be a decided improvement on all 
the old machines. The new principle is in the separating 
arrangement. Instead of having a horizontal shaking motion, 
as in the old machines, the seives have an up and down jolting 
movement, which much more effectually separates the chaff 
from the grain. A machine has been built in Fergus Falls and 
has given great satisfaction, and a company is to be organized 
to manufacture them. This invention may be the foundation 
ofa large industry at the city by the falls of the Red River. 





WE have boasted of good crops and of fine quality of grain 
before, but never in all the history of the Red River Valley has 
there been so large a yield or so fine a quality of wheat, oats 
and barley grown in any section of that great territory, 
whose fertility excels the famed productiveness of the Nile, 
as in this specially favored portion of it— Clay County, Minn., 
and Cass County, Dak. Instead of the fears of the farmers 
being realized that in threshing it might not turn out as well 
as hoped; that there might be some deception when the 
measure should tell the tale; the wheat might be shriveled or 
imperfect in some way; they see it pouring into the half bushel 
and find that it fills faster than ever known with the plumpest, 
brownest and prettiest berries ever seen or heard of.—Moor- 
head News. 


DAKOTA, 

Tue North Dakota Agricultural Exposition will be held at 
Grand Forks September 13th to 16th, inclusive. In their circular 
the management promise to make it “the first agricultural expo- 
sition in North Dakota, second to none ever held in the North- 
west.” Premiums and purses will amount to $10,000, $3,000 
of which are for racing. 





Tue Eastern papers are ringing the changes about grasshop- 
pers in Dakota. While all the hoppers in the Territory of Da- 
kota could be carried in a vest pocket, some Eastern people have 
imbibed the idea that the railway trains require a snowplow 
in front to get through the locust drifts. Those Eastern editors 
waste whole cartloads of sympathy on Dakota. — Valley City 
Times. 





In sinking an artesian well for the North Dakota Roller 
Mill at Hillsboro, a vein of natural gas was struck at a depth 
of one hundred and eight feet. When lighted the flame shoots 
to a height of three feet. Mr. Green, the proprietor, will run 
his one hundred and twenty-five horse-power engine with it. 
This is a very important discovery. It leads to the belief that 
natural gas may be found anywhere in the Red River Valley. 





A GrRanp YounGe County.—La Moure County settlement 
can scarcely be called four years old, yet this year there were 
nearly 50,000 acres in cultivation, (an increase of about ,one- 





third over last year; while the increase in live stock—cattle, 
horses, mules and swine, has been in about the same proportion 
for the year. The growth in population, though not remarka- 
ble, is gratifying. The census of ’85 gave us a total of 2,072. 
The assessor now reports the number of males at 1,464, females 
1,036—total, 2,500, a gain of 428. The village of La Moure has 
advanced from 358 to 480, a gain of 122 since last year. These 
figures tell their own story. They show not only steady, but 
rapid progress in development, and that the people of this fa- 
vored region are asguredly marching on to a future of prosperity 
and wealth. Wedo not believe that more has been accomplished 
anywhere with equal facilities, or that the people of any 
county in Dakota are more happily situated to-day. — La Moure 
Progress. 


SPEAKING of the new railroad now .building from Hawley’ 
Minn., on the Northern Pacific, to Red Lake Falls and Grand 
Forks, the Grand Forks Plaindealer says: “It is not well for 
any country to be controlled by one line of road and for the 
city of Grand Forks especially. It isa fact that this city has 
great advantages over other Dakota cities. Fargo, with three 
great lines of road, exceeds her by only a small population, 
Sioux Falls, with two lines, cannot equal her. Oncethe new line 
is built and Grand Forks has a direct outlet to Duluth and the 
city will quickly take first place among Dakota cities. Once an- 
other road is here and there is little doubt but what the Mil. 
waukee road will be built along the river toa connection. It is 
not at all probable that railroad men who now have lines so 
near are going to allow one system to control the great amount 
of traffic north of Fargo in the Red River Valley. The confi- 
dence that those who know repose in the new line seems to be 
proof positive that when the snows of January are wafted over 
this land, Grank Forks will be favored with another railroad.’ 


MONTANA. 

Tue New Butte anp Hevena Line.—The completion of 
the broad gauge connection between Butte and Helena and the 
actual running of through trains on a convenient schedule, is 
one of the solid accomplished facts that deserves the exchange 
of congratulations between the two principal cities of the Ter- 
ritory, and an appreciative acknowledgment to the two rail- 
road companies that nobody for a long time ever thought could 
possibly be brought to an agreement.— Helena Herald. 





Fort E cuts is,to be abandoned, and there will be few mourn- 
ers over the action of the executive. Gallatin County will gain 
much more from the tilling of the soil of this military reserva- 
tion than from the small advantage of having a dilapidated 
military post located upon it. 
segye is first-class agricultural soil which will be of great ad- 
vantage to this section of country when cultured. — Livingston 
Enterprise. 





THE FLATHEAD LAKE CountRY.— The fine country around 
Flathead Lake in Missoula County, Mont., is rapidiy filling up 
with settlers, and at present many fine ranches with comforta- 
ble homes are located where ten years ago there was scarce a 
habitation. This applies to the section that lies outside of the 
Flathead Indian reservation, which incloses half the lake and 
a large tract of country to the east, west and south. North of 
the lake the fine, the large valley,watered by the Flathead River 
and tributaries, offers great inducements to the farmer and 
stock grower, and of late years people have flocked to this sec- 
tion to avail themselves of its advantages. It is now estimated 
that there are over two hundred people living in the valley,and 
asthe tide of immigration is constantly flowing it will not be 
long until it is thoroughly populated. 

This valley is one of the most attractive spots in Montana. 
Bounded on the south by the beautiful sheet of water whence 
it takes its name, an immense basin of rolling prairie stretches 
northward for fifty miles, covered for the most part with lux- 
urious grass and dotted in places along water courses and at 
the base of the mountains with heavy belts of timber. On the 
east and west side ranges of mountains stretch along its en- 
tire length, those on the east being remarkable for their rugged 
and lofty grandeur. ,To the north another lofty chain of 
mountains looms[up to the eye of the observer, and as the 
casual visitor gazes at their snow-tipped summits he is aston- 
ished by the information that he is looking at the lofty peaks 
that guard the famed Kicking Horse Pass, through which the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad wends its tortuous way towards the 
Pacific Ocean. Yet such is the case. The boundary line, the 
Rubicon of defaulting bank cashiers, is close at hand, and Her 
Majesty’s dominions are only a matter of seventy miles to the 
north. — Cor. Helena Herald. 


IDAHO. 

Unron PactFric MovEMENTS.— In the Lewiston Teller we find 
notice of the arrival of a Union Pacific surveying party at Lew- 
iston to examine the route up the Clearwater to the top of the 
Bitter Root Range. According to the Teller, the engineers are 
considering two routes into that section—one by the Snake 
River and the other by the Bitter Root and Clearwater. Should 
the former be chosen we suppose the project of building into 
the Bitter Root would be abandoned. The Teller says: “On 
Monday Engineer T. A. Clark and three of his surveyors ar- 
rived in Lewiston with all the paraphernalia for a survey from 
Lewiston to the Utah Northern through the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains. Two more surveyors are expected on Friday’s boat; 
the other men ded will be engaged in Lewiston or near by. 
They will survey a line of levels and distances and do all that 
is necessary to plat the road and determine definitely the line. 
They will commence at Lewiston and proceed along the Clear- 
water to as near the summit of the Bitter Root Mountains as 





The ground taken up by this re- _ 





practicable, and then will transport their supplies by boat and 
pack animals, as they find it the more safe, expeditious and 
practicable. They wish to reach the Bitter Root Valley before 
snow fallsto a depth that would impede their work. Weare as- 
sured from several sources that the Union Pacific will build a rail- 
road to Lewiston, either viaSnake River or the Clearwater. This 
they have determined upon, and the route they take will de- 
pend upon the result of the present survey, which they are now 
commencing. The Snake River route they already know and 
are satisfied that they can build over it if the other does not 
prove the better route.” 


WASHINGTON. 


Eureka F ar is distinguishing itself this year in producing 
fine peaches. The Walla Walla papers speak highly of the sam- 
ples. Six years ago the flat was monopolized by the stockmen. 
Now it is given up almost exclusively to farming. Such is life 
in the far West.— Dayton Inlander. 


Tue Welch immigration committee, of whom mention was 
made last week, left for Beaver Creek, Ore., to continue their 
tour of immigration. We learn from Mr. Stevens, one of the 
committee, who made us a pleasant call Tuesday, that they are 
highly pleased with the Big Bend country and unless they find 
something west of us that far excels it, their report will be 
strongly in favor of settlement in this country at a point about 
forty-five, miles northwest of this city.— Ritzville (Wash. Ter.) 
Record. 


THE bonds of the Spokane & Palouse Railway have been 
taken by the Farmers Loan and Trust Company, of New York, 
at $16,000 per mile,the amount for the forty-three miles con- 
structed this season being $688,000. The loan is secured by a 
mortgage which covers twenty-two pages of the record in the 
office of the Auditor of Whitman County, W. T., the recording 
of which cost twenty-eight dollars. The Northern Pacific Com- 
pany has leased the Spokane & Palouse Railroad for a period 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine years. 





CLE-EL-UM is a new town on the Cascade branch of the 
Northern Paeific, in Washington Territory, where a spur leaves 
the main line to run up to the newly-opened Teanaway coal 
fields. This spur is about seven miles long and at its terminus 
a town named Roslyn has been started by the coal company. 
Both these places promise to become thriving towns as soon as 
operations at the mines begin. The coal will be shipped to all 
points in Eastern Washington for manufacturing and domestic 
fuel and will be largely consumed by the railroad company. 


Tue hop crop of Washington Territory this year will amount 
to 2,550 bales. Mr. Ezra Meeker says the average will be 2,000 
pounds to the acre in the Puyallup Valley. If this is sustained 
throughout the Territory, the entire product, at 30 cents per 
pound, would show a valuation of $1,530,000. It must be re- 
membered, however, that nearly one-half of the crop has been 
already sold at an average of 15 cents, which reduced the above 
figures. However, there will be enough money received from 
the tiny leaves to leave everybody concerned in good humor. — 
Tacoma News. 


Or late years a wheat called Blue Stem has been introduced 
into the Walla Walla Valley, and it is said to yield remarkably 
well. The Chili wheat sown there for a great many years had 
run out, and that induced the change. A change every few 
years of seed grain is found to result well; to change seed from 
a clay subsoil to that of sage or alkali is highly beneficial. This 
practice is in great vogue in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Seed 
grown on the mountain land is exchanged for that grown in 
the valley, and the trade is mutually advantageous. A change 
from Oregon here would be equally beneficial.— Hilensburg Lo- 
calizer. 


A New RaILroaD FROM SEATTLE.—Within thirty days 
grading will be begun on the Lake Shore & Eastern Rail- 
road. On July 3d a construction company, known as the 
Puget Sound Construction Company, was incorporated, who 
will build the road. The company is officered as follows: 
Wm. F. Robinson, of New York, president; D. H. Gilman, vice 
president; Charles M. Sheafe, general manager; Wm. J. Jen- 
nings, auditor and secretary. Mr. Sheafe is an experienced 
railroad man, and has resigned a lucrative position on the IIli- 
nois Central to take charge of the management of the Puget 
Sound Construction Company. Forty miles of the road will be 
graded, tied and put in condition to receive the rails upon their 
arrival. The rails have been purchased in England, and will 
leave there before August 10th. It will take between one hun- 
dred and twenty and one hundred and thirty days for their de- 
livery a& Smith’s Cove.—Seattle Times, July 28th. 





WaLia WaLLa & AINSWORTH RaILRoAD.—The gentlemen 
who have had charge of the project of a branch to Ainsworth 
have proceeded cautiously, without unnecessary parade, and 
have acted only when they felt sure of the grounds of pro- 
cedure. What assurances they now have for the important 
step disclosed in the following are not given to the public: 

Articles of incorporation were filed in the auditor’s office of 
this county, to-day, of a company, the objects of which are to 
construct, maintain and operate a railroad from Walla Walla to 
South Ainsworth, and a branch railroad from some convenient 
point on said railroad through the farming district known as 
Eureka Flat, and to build other connecting lines in connection 
with said railroads. The capital stock is $200,000,and the corpo- 
rate life is limited to fifty years. The incorporators are H. P. 
Isaacs, Max Baumeister, C. Ennis, R. R. Rees, W. R. Hammond, 
H. E. Holmes, H. E. Johnson and F. 8, Dement.— Walla 
Walla Journal, August 6th. 
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THE WESTERN TERMINUS 


OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD! 
The Head of Navigation on Puget Sound! 


Shows a Larger Growth during the past year than any point in the Northwest, and offers the Best Inducement for 


Investment. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED! CLIMATE DELIGHTFUL! 


It is the best point in the Northwest for the Establishment of Manufactories and Wholesale Houses, for supplying 


Inland and Coast Trade, and presents a paying and rapidly-growing field in almost every line of trade. 


industries most needed may be mentioned: 


NAIL MILL, WOOLEN MILL, SHIPWAYS AND YARD, CRACKER FACTORY 
SOAP FACTORY, TANNERY. 


Special inducements will be given for the Location 6f Manufactories. 


sale, on easy terms and at reasonable prices, by the 


TACOMA LAND COMPANY. 


For further information, apply to or address 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, General Manager, : 


Among the 


Choice property in all parts of the city for 


- TACOMA, W. T. 





IN YOUR JOURNEYINGS 


DOMWT FORGET 


THAT THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY runs DINING CARS, 
TH A lt These Drntna Cars are built and fitted u 


without regard to cost, but with special ref- 





erence to securing the greatest possible lux- | 


ury, convenience and comfort to the patrons 


of this Road. 


of preparation, service and variety, equal to 
those served by any first-class hotel. 


THAT 
THAT 
THAT 


“Fifteen Minutes for Dinner’ is rapidly 
sinking into oblivion on this Road. 


These cars are now run on all trains between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and 
Chicago and St.Paul and Minneapolis, and 
on four trains between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 

The SLEEPING CaRs and Day CoacHEs run 
by this line are unequaled for cleanliness 
and comfort. 


IN SHORT, 


THAT 


If you are going to travel, and want the 
best accommodations known to modern 


THAT 


position to give them to you. 


All Agents Sell Tickets via this Line, 
R. S. HAIR, Cen’! Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
have it on sale, Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


233 N. Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














To introduce them, we 
BIC OFFER. |i) Givi AWAY 1,000 
Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you want 


one send us your name, P. O. and express office 


atonce. The National Co. 23 Dey St., N. Y. 


The Meals served on these cars are, in point | 


‘< 25.20 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& St. Pav 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


| Owns and operates nearly _—~ miles of thoroughly equi 


| road in Illinois, Wisconsin, 


owa, Minnesota, and Dakota, It is 


| the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 


points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 


For maps,time tables, rates of passage and —m, ete., apply 
te the nearest station agent of the CuHIcaGo, MILWAUKEE 


| Sr. Paut Raitway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
| United States or Canada. 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
| Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


&@- For notices in reference to special excursions, chan; 


| of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
| CHicaGo, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL RalLway, please refer to 


Railways, the NORTHWESTERN is in a | 





the columns of the daily papers. 





E. P. WELLS, 
President. 


JAMES RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


WM. C. WHITE, E. J. BLOSSOM, 
Vice President. Cashier. 


$50,000 
10,000 


Capital, - - ° és 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - 


Makes Collections on all points in North Dakota. 
Sells Exchange on leading American and European cities. 
a Taxes for non-residents and will answer all inquiries re- 


ga g Dakota. 

CORRESPONDENTS: 
American Exchange National Bank, - ~ New York 
First National Bank, - - - - - Chicago 
Merchaz.3 National Bank, - - - - -  8t. Paul 
Security nk, - - - - - - = Minneapolis 





MINNEAPOLIS and ST, LOUIS 


RATLIWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert.Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 
Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississtpr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 

















MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and ATcHISON, TOPEKA & SANTE WAYS. 





G2" Close Connections made in Union t with all trains 
St. Paul & Duluth Hallvays, from ant to all prince Honea 

. Pa u wa: rom an ts R 
and NORTHWEST. 0 _ _ 


REMEMBER The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY are com of Com- 
atte Pes Conch yr wx: age Ca 
n nin air Cars, rated 
PALACE DINING CARS. oe ee ee 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare al 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, ete, 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN 
STOCKS. 





Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, New York, 
report the following closing quotations of miscellaneous securi- 
ties, July 24th: Bia 

id. 


115% 









* S PMOrelTe Dig ~  cccccsccceses 106 

. a? 0. Si ennnnnren 105 106 

“4 “ Dividend Bonds,.......-.....0+0+ 95 951% 
St. Paul & Duluth, common..... ~— & 5212 

‘a ™ preferred 108 109 
Northern Pacific, common. 27% 27% 

# “ ~ preferred 587% 59% 
Oregon Transcontinental... we §=31% 317, 
Oregon Railway & Nav...........cccccccscssesseeeeeeees 10442 105} 
Oregon Transcontinental Ist 68...........0.00000. 100 1007 
Oregon asailway & Nav. 18t 68.......cccccceseseees 110% 110% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific 68..............ccese00 115 117 
Northern Pacific Terminals 68.......0..... cc.ceesees 104% 105 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHERN PAciFic R. R. om 
NEw YorK, Aug. 7, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 
I hand-you herewith a statement of the approxi- | 
mate gross earnings of the Northern Pacific Rail- | 
road Company as follows: 


1885. 1886. Increase, 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,648 2,778 130 


Month of July .........0000+ $1,000,011.10 $1,120,865.00 $120,853.90 | 
R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


SECURITY 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SOGIETY, 


OF NEW YORK, 





No. 233 Broadway, New York. 


ONLY TWELVE ASSESSMENTS 


Have been levied since the Society began business, averaging 
three a year, and making the cost for assessments to a man of 
forty years less than five dollars a year for each $1,000 of Insur- 
ance. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS—AGENTS WANTED. 
Remunerative employment offered energitic and reliable men 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 








MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 
OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 25, 1886. } 

The spring wheat harvest has been completed, and 
sufficient threshing has been done to fully justify 
every statement made last month regarding the out- 
look. A great many fields, tested by the thresher, 
yield five to ten bushels more per acre than was ex- 
pected, and all of the croakers and professional crop 
liars have been disappointed by the good results. 
The harvest weather has been almost perfeet. Heavy 
rains the past week, over large areas, put the ground 
in such fine condition that farmers have begun plow- 
ing, and this has postponed threshing, so that the 
movement of new wheat to markét is very light. 


The local market has been steady and quiet, with 
little fluctuation in values during the month. There 


| is a difference between here and Duluth of about 


| three cents per bushel, and no effort is made here to 


| close the gap, it seeming to be the desire of the local 


trade to let the wheat go to Duluth, particularly 
from common points, until her elevators are full. 


| Minneapolis operators and millers are mainly on the 





‘BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
i8 Wall Street, New York. 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 


Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
pond doreille 1 Division Ray and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN BR ER Ss 


——+AND+—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds,due 1919 | 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


AISO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


wT. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice:— First Door South of Central Hotel. 


H.—4 C, U. 


bear side, at present, and do not care to load up at 
Duluth prices, which are considered too high. 

The range of prices in Minneapolis for the month 
has been as follows: 


Highest. Lowest. Closing. Year Ago. 
Be 8 OA centctrcsrencccnansenens 78 73 78 82 
No. 1 northern............sse0« 754% 71 75% 79 
No. 2 northerD,..ccccosseseeeee73 68 73 76 


About the same range was shown in the fluctua- 
tions on futures, No. 1 hard, September, closing 
strong at 78}c., October at 793c. and November at 
81jc. No. 1 northern, September, closed at 75%c., 
October 77}c. and November 78}c. Trading in op- 
tions was very active at times. Coarse grains were 
easy, with a fair movement at about the same 
prices as a month ago,corn closing at 39@41c.; oats, 
old and new, at 24@27}c., and barley at 45@54c., all 
by sample. 

FLouR—There has been more activity in the flour 
market the past two weeks than for some time past, 
and millers begin to hope that the long expected im- 
provement is near at hand. Foreign buying has 
been more active and at slightly better prices, the 
past week, while domestic trade is improving, 
although millers are not pressing their goods as they 
were a month ago. Some patents are being sold for 
export, an unnsual feature for a long time. But lit- 
tle new wheat has yet been ground, owing to the 


| abundance and high quality of old crop grain. 


| $3.50@3.75; 


Quotations at the mills for car or round lots are: 
Patents, $4.40@4.60; straights, 4@4.30; first bakers’, 
second bakers’, $2.90@3.10; low 
grades, $1.70@1.90, in bags; red dog, $1.30@1.40, 
in bags. These quotations are on flour in barrels, 
except as stated. The rule is to discount 25c. per 
barrel for 280 and 140 Ib. jute bags, 20c. for 98 Ib. 
cotton sacks, 15c. for 49 lb. cotton sacks, 10c. for 24} 
Ib. cotton sacks and 20c. for 49 lb. papersacks. In 
half barrels the extra charge is 30c. per barrel. 

MILLSTUFF—There has been a quiet, steady move- 
ment, all the month, though prices have fallen a 
dollar a ton. 
ahead and are filling these orders. Bulk bran closed 


| at $8.25@8.50 and shorts at $9.25@9.75 per ton. 


— + @eo- 


MOUNT TACOMA. 





Crater Lake Described —What Can be Seen. 





A gentleman who recently ascended Mount Taco- 


| ma in company with Mr. W. D. Tyler, describes 


| Crater Lake more fully than any previous observer 


has done, in a letter to the Seattle Post : 

This sheet of transparent water covers an area of 
about sixty acres. It is nearly surrounded by high 
bluffs of voleanic rock, and presents every appear- 
ance of having been the crater of a long extinct 
voleano. The water is but melted snow, ice cold, 


Most of the mills have contracted | 














so pure and devoid of.all vegetable matter that not 
a fish can live in it. -So transparent is it that where 
it seems to be but three inches in depth, on thrust- 
ing in your arm you find it to be eighteen inches. 
The hardy mountaineers, after their long walk and 
the fatiguing labor of removing fallen trees from the 
trail, refreshed themselves with a plunge into its 
cold depths. Swimming out fifty yards, perhaps, 
the bottom was so clearly reflected that the water 
seemed to have a depth of about three feet, and one 
of the bathers concluded to stand upon his feet and 
rest for a few moments, but to his astonishment he 
went far below the surface. Quickly regaining the 
shore he vowed that the depth was at least fifteen 
feet. The far-famed Mirror Lake of the Yo- 
semite Valley reflects the bold outlines of massive 
walls, capped with Sentinel Rock, 3,000 feet high. 
Crater Lake mirrors more perfectly, if that were 
possible, a grander landscape. In the foreground is 
the steep slope of Mount Fay, with its green cover- 
ing of forest'trees, its summit studded with masses 
of red colored volcanic rock, above which, in most 
beautiful contrast, is the white dome of Mount 
Rainier, towering two miles iato the upper air. 
Every tree, rock and line is so perfectly reproduced 
that, were it not for the inverted image, it would be 
impossible to distinguish the shadow from the sub- 
stance. From the lake the trail is a nick in the 
mountain side; below, in an almost inaccessible 
gorge, runs Cascade Creek, the outlet to the lake. 
This little stream has a fall of 2,550 feet in a dis- 
tance of half a mile, and forms a series of cascades, 
some of which are two hundred feet in, height and 
of great beauty. 

The writer evidently had a fine view. from his 
11,000 feet altitude: 


Ordinarily thelascent to‘a height of: 10,000 feet 
can be made on horseback, and the task is not 
difficult even for ladies; but at this time the trail 
having been in places washed away or obstructed by 
the spring freshets, we were compelled to climb the 
slope on foot. It was a toilsome way. Hour after 
hour, over snow and ice, we gradually ascended, 


_winding our way around projections and great 


masses of volcanic debris, till we reached an obser- 
vation point, at an elevation of 11,000 feet, and 
flung ourselves down upon the ice breathless and 
exhausted. This ascent is made on the northwestern 
slope, on the dividing ridge between Puyallup and 
Carbon rivers. Just below is seen the head of Car- 
bon River Glacier, which flows northward nearly 
three miles until the mount is but 4,000 feet above 
sea level, and it has an average width of one mile. 
Looking beyond this to the east is seen the glacier of 
White River, three miles away; and still beyond is 
a rolling, park-like plain stretching away to the 
Cascade Range, the mass of which is dim and 
indistinct in bluish haze, but their summits streaked 
with snow seem like pencilings on the sky. To the 
west a grand panoramic view is beheld. Over the 
undulating foothills you see the Nisqually and Steil- 
acoom plains, the waters of Puget Sound, and still 
beyond the white peaks of the Olympic Mountains. 


The Vocalists of the Rockies. 








The burro is a condensed jackass. He is little all 
over except his ears and voice. He has long hair all 
over his body, four legs, two ears, and one tail. Asa 
vocalist the burro stands without a rival. He starts 
off with a low, sweet ‘‘Ohy-he-ohy-he-haw-he, haw- 
haw-haw-he, haw!’’ and keeps it up until you trem- 
ble for his life; and just as you think he will surely 
stop, or die and get out of misery, he disappoints all 
your fond expectations by turning on a little more 
sound, reversing the action, and retracing all that he 
has just said. A vocal solo rendered by an equipped 
burro is an experience never to be forgotten. Ihave 
seen strong men moved to tears as they listened 
to his sweet but melancholy cadence— because they 
had no club or battering ram with which to show 
their appreciation and soothe their perturbed spirits. 
The burro cannot sing without raising his tail. As 
his vocal organs limber up, his tail ascends until it 
ascends to a horizontal straight line, and from the 
tip of his nose to the tip of his tail he is one contin- 
uous, harmonious, exultant wave of sound. I used 
to think the burro sang with his tail, but this was 4 
mistake. But this I know from experience: the best 
way to ride a burro is to hire a cowboy to do it for 
you.— American Musical Journal. 
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LANCEVIN & ARMOUR SYNDICATE PARK. 


Eleven Hnndred Lots in this Beautiful Suburban Park have just been put on the Market at from $100 to $200, which will be sold 
on the following terms: One-third Cash; balance in one and two years, or in quarterly or monthly payments. This property is 
LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICT, ten minutes’ ride by Motor from the business centre of the City, 
and is the very Best Investment offered at the present time. Investments for non-residents a specialty. Call on, or address, 

Cc. W. LANCEVIN & CO., 
41 E. 4th Street, Union Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference: Any Bank in St. Paul. 

































































































































































































































































































































































J. A. GRANT. 
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Aig MINNEHAHA GRAPHIC CO. Af 
J. H. SUTHERLAND & CO., HUSSEY, BINNS cc CO.., 
DETHRo.IT, - - MiInNnrmnN. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Rock Elm & Oak Handles. | prrrssurez, PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD AND MINERS’ HANDLES A SPECIALTY. 
On N. P. R. R., 228 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. 
RP. GRAN 
J. A. GRANT & SON Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 
wl a ‘ < 9 And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 
MANUFACTURERS OF any inthe Market. For Sale by 
ey Chi 0. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn 
FINE FURNITURE, DOORS AND SASH, | CRERAR, ADAMS 4 Co., Chicag scam 
Also dealers in all kinds of Lumber. —_ attention given __F.4 ca MESES — = F; 
to all orders for Sawing, Planing and Turning. ie 
ae a TWENTY USEFUL TOOLS. : 
ne a This cut fs but half tenet 
eS tools and holder.. The holder 
V7. &A. SEELY, ; woes made of hard wood well polished, i 
; and has at the large end a cavily 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 4 } = a BZ es : Fax ign — where twenty different tools are 
Collections a Specialty. s « — ee ig them are nrg 
Special attention given to Examining Titles, Making Deeds, i Em YS pr My — tee’ an - Ss, line 
Mortgages and Collections. Information given regarding any se e \ almost everything in that line, 
Lots or Lands in Wahpeton or Richland County, Breckenridge pane end of the handle is a strong chuck that fagtensiseourely any_of these tools, Na more- 4 
or beep County. Money placed for non-residents on im- rument than:this could be imagined. Price 75 cts.. Post paid. ' ; 
proved property. le R le e i 
Propaieter pera Meuse. WAHPETON, D. T. Address WILL O. TURNER & CO., Columbus, Chio. 
SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 
NEWSPAPER FOR SALE For all kinds of buildings and personal property against loss or damage by Fire, Lightning, Cyclones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 
. risk of inland transportation and navigation, and live stock against loss or damage by accident and theft. 
A weekly newspaper in a Washington Territory tonw of 2,000 W 
inhabitants, is for sale. Circulation large, business first-class, THE NORTH ESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
— won oe an cylinder a and steam fixtures. Job —or— 
office connected. Pays seventy-five per cent on investment. WW 
Address WASHINGTON, care NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE office, AHPBETON, DAFOTA. 
St. Paul, Minn. H. W. Troy, President. WILLIs A. WHITE, Treasurer. Cuas. E. Wore, Secretary. 
ss Dr. GEo. D. SWAINE, Vice President. R. B. Myers, Superintendent Agencies. 
y This company is a under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 
Y O E M H G BR A N I S for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 
= amount to at least $50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- x 
kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. ‘3 
TO THE NORTHWEST SHORE! ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. ° 
The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other 
7 w=8) Ji @ three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of assess- 
ae 4 ole) oe a ments to meet losses and expenses. The first payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment : 
J _—— it ischarged up eee account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is made onthe assessable no : 
<r us, insurance is guaran at cost. 
Chehalis, ash. Tez. In the Hail Department only 160 acres will be taken in one section. In case of damagé by hail, in the adjustment and pay 
The pioneer paper of Lewis County, Washington Territory. ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of harvesting, +o" ¢ ——e or marketing grain. The adjustment 
Published in the heart of a rich agricultural region ; is the lead- is made from the actual stand of grain at the time of loss, and for every bushel of grain lost, the company pays the price of the be 


ing weekly journal of Western Washington. Every person 
desirous of information regarding the treasures and undevel- 
oped resources of the Far Northwest should subscribe for it. 
Rates of subscription: One year, $2; six months, $1; three 
months, 50c.; single copies, 5c. Address 


THE NUGGET, 


Chehalis, - - Wash. Ter. 





same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. 
WE INSURE AT COST. 


You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will be easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota owning property 
in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the rs and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself with us and 
leave the money you have heretofore paid to Eastern companies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
WAHRPETOMW,., DOEFOTA, 


ACENTS WANTED. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


Northwestern Paint Works. 
READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints, 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 


317 anND 319 Wacouta Sr. ST. PAUL 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 
. IMPORTERS 


——AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 
342 & 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HM. P. RUGG & CO., 
ST. PAUL: 318 Sibley Street. 


RUGG, FULLER & C0., 


Pumps, Pipe, Mill and Rail- 
way Supplies. 


J. H. SANDERS, F, A. Heatu H. D. MatuEws. 
President. Vice President. Sec’y and Treas. 


{HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WaReEnOvsE, Nos. 71 aND 72 Lower LEVEE, 
Orvicg, 170 East THIrp STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ROGERS, WILLIS & CO., 


Successors to WILSON & ROGERS, 
Robert Street, bet. Third and Fourth Streets, 
st. PAULI. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the 











iferket. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
871 and 373 Sibley St., 8. Paul, Minn. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 
all Modern Improvements. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


= 
— 


\: “~~A LEER SURES 
| aD 





J | 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 
Depot and Steamboat Landing. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


P. H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. EELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 
April, ’83—ou. 


DENNIS RYAN, 
ROB’T A. BETHUNE, 


RYAN DRUG CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Drugs 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


225, 227, 229 E. THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Pau, Minn. 


HENRY D. SQUIRES, 





JOHN W. BELL. 


THE 


Union Warehouse Co, 


Helena, M. T., 





WHOLESALE 


GROCERS 


AND 


Storage Warehouse. 
Consignments on 
Commission 
Solicited. 
== R.H.Kleinschmidt 


President. 





E. R. WELLS 


Pres 


Cc. P. SMITH 


ALFRED DICKEY, 
Vice Pres. . 


Lee 


NORTH DAKOTA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


Jamestown, Dakota. 


DEALERS IN 


_ FIRST-GLASS WESTERN SECURITIES, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


SCHOOL TOWNSHIP BONDS 


Netting seven per cent, semi-annual interest, payable in New 
York or Boston, 


COUNTY BONDS 


To net six and one-half per cent, 


\CouNTY VS7ARRANTS 


To net ten per cent, 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


| With coupon bonds, a at the American Exchange Na- 


tional Bank, New York. Interest sevenper cent, semi- 


annually, guaranteed by the company. 


We invite correspondence with LARGE and SMALL IN- 
VESTORS and REFER BY PERMISSION to the American 
National Bank, New York; First National Bank, Chi- 


Exchange 
| cago; Merchants National Bank, St. Paul; and hundreds of 
| others on application. 





“I advise parents to have all their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and type-writing. A shorthand 


writer who can typewrite his notes, would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.’—CHARLES READE, on 


REMINGTON TYPE-WRITERS. 


“Tue ComING MAN.” 


Fi AEP RE |S : 
i.e PRY i 
> Sead! ee 
| \' WV ALi }+— 
_ WOO] 
a | _SGSaS ee i 
De < < | ——4| 





These machines have become an 


absolute necessity and the man who 
persists in using a pen when a Type- 
Writer could be used is not wise.’ 


They are manufactured as wellas 


sold by WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & 
BENEDICT. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


116 East Third Street, St. Paul. 


307 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, 


weercrP es 
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So" THE TACOMA,” 


A New and Delightful tourist, the business man, or the 
Summer Resort. jinvalid. Competent guides, and 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. : 


jascent to the glaciers of Mount 
Tacoma are obtainable 

At Tacoma, W. T., the Terminus of= 

the Northern Pacific Railroad, 


AT “THE TACOMA” ONLY. 
on Puget Sound. 


































































aYachting, Hunting, Fishing, 
Lawn Tennis, Archery 
and Croquet. 





Substantially built of brick 
and stone, furnished luxuriously, 
equipped with a hydraulic eleva- 
tor, electric bells, gas and baths. 
Situated on a plateau, 100 feet 
above the Sound, commanding 
an unsurpassed view of 


4A Parlor Orchestra of rare merit 
has been engaged for the summer 
=months, and morning concerts 


during the entire season. Special 
rates for families. 








Mount Tacoma, the Cascad 

Mountains and the Sound. 
oe) 

It offers the most desirable stop- === 

ping place on the Coast for the g& 


FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS ADDRESS 


W. D. TYLER, Manager, 
TACOMA, W. T. 





. 


CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


YOUNG’S HOTEL, 


OLYMPIA, W. T. 














4 4 GUL RIVER, MINN., 
b ne MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
H e) L ber, Shing] d Lath 
, 
ai ae Sigel o —) Ingics a;nl ATM. 
® S: 
Fy pO 
a a 
Ee ce LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 
° E@ 
: 5 Office, D4ill and Yard on Line N. FP. R. fF. 
“cmnaisitinnes Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. , PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


$1 to $2 per day. Special Rates to Weekly boarders. 
E. T. YOUNG, Proprietor 








GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, HELENA, MONTANA. 








THREE-STORY BRICK. W. H. MASTIN, Propr 
! : oO i i 
THIELSEN HOUSE | E 
This house is newly built, hard finished throughout and is & q PO oe Oe st) = 
conducted as a first-class hotel. & hh rs = 
Sample Rooms for Traveling Men. A +i = 
COLA, + - WASE. TER. ®O O if es) oi 
5 AL oer: 
yoR = 
o dia g 
OHIO COAL COMPANY, 7 Si e g 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ra 3h ig 
3 tl 
Hard and Soft Coal) 5 a) 7 F 
WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY GA 4s] 

At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on Lake = M 0 
Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the Pennsylvania ra] q } R 
Coal Company’s celebrated “ Pittston Coal.’’ Oo OF; > z 
General Office, MINNEAPOLIS. ae ® | - = 
ST. PAUL OFFICE, 323 Jackson Street. | Q 5 " . 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. oO Oi 3 = 
Address F. H. PEAVY, Pres. ae = ig & 
» TH 3. e 
Q of D = 
2 OF + F 

ST, PAUL FIRE AND MARINE A Al 8 
INSURANCE COMPANY. & “| 3 

— (<>) 3 e 

20 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING, a e 


INSURES AGAINST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, | GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, HELENA, MONTANA. 


and INLAND NAVIGATION. ° 














CASH ASSETS JAN. 1, 1886, $1,261,829.33. The Chicago Tribune says: Minneapolis was not Discontented wife.—‘‘ IfI had known I should have 

ee smart this time. It published a directory which | to work so hard after I married I should have re- 

0. H. BIGELOW, G. B. GILBERT, W. S. TIMBERLAKE, showed 49,270 names. St. Paul waited, and at once | mained single.”” Husband.—‘‘I thought you liked 
President. Secretary, Treasurer, | issued a new directory and showed up 49,358 names. to work, the way you worked to get me.”’ 
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Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 
FRE 























' The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at St. Paul, 
Minn., and at Portland, Oregon, employs Norwegian, Swedish and German agents, 
who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and asssist- 


Maps and descriptive publications in various languages sent 
free of charge to any address. 
’ For all information relative to the Northern Pacific coun- 











try, apply to or address, ance. 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, OR P. B. GROAT, 
Land Commissioner, General Emigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
For Lands and Town | Lots in For Lands and Town Lots in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA AND MONTANA, WASHINCTON, ORECON AND IDAHO, 
EASTERN LAND DISTRICT, WESTERN LAND DISTRICT, 
Apply to R. J. WEMYSS, Apply to PAUL SCHULZE, 


General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE BEST HOMES FOR TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Northern Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


THE CREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


FREE 


General Land Agent, Portland, Oregon. 








All along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and its branches Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands are offered 
by the United States Covernment to actual settiers under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture Laws. These are the best and most productive 
lands ever offered for settlement. MORE THAN ONE HALF ofall the public land t2ken by private entry in the United States during the fiscal years of 1883 
and 1884 is located In States and Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. OVER 36 per cent of the number of all private entries made 
during the same period in the United States have been filed in Dakota. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands 


in Minnesota, and Dakota east of the Missouri River and within easy reach from established railroad stations on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its branches are now being sold at lower prices than those asked by the Government for adjoining sections. 


Some of the Advantages of Buying Lands of the Railroad Company 
Are that settlement is not made a condition of purchase ; there is no delay in acquiring title to the lands purchased; and the preferred stock of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company is received at par in payment of principal and interest upon lands in Minnesota-and Dakota EAST of the Missouri River. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad lands are sold on very easy terms to actual settlers under the 


TEN YEAR CREDIT PLAN. 


This appliés to all agricultural lands in both the Eastern and the Western Land Districts. Under this plan settlers will be required within one year from the date 
of purchase to build upon the land they may select, and also to break and cultivate not less than ONE-TENTH of the land during each of the first three years. The 
terms of payment are, one-tenth cash; at the end of the first year interest on the unpaia balance only; at the end of each of the next nine years, one-tenth of the 


principal, together with 7 per cent interest. 


terms of payment are, one sixth cash; 


The Agricultural Lands of the Company are also for sale on the 


FIVE YEAR CREDIT PLAN WITHOUT ANY REQUIREMENT AS TO SETTLEMENT. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA.—For Lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, on the five years’ plan, the 


balance in five equal annual installments with 7 per cent interest. 


WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND OREGON.—For Lands in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, on the five years’ plan, the terms of payment are, one-fifth cash; at 
the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next four years one-fifth of the principal, with 7 per cent interest. 
GRAZING LANDS in Dakota, Montana and Washington, in tracts of one section and over, are sold on ten years’ time, without requiring settlement. 


REBATES ON ALL LANDS IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
A rebate of $1 per acre will be made for the area broken and put under cultivation within the first two years after the sale. 
REBATES OF RAILROAD FARE 
A rebate of the full price of a “One Way Land Ticket’’ or one-half of the price of a ‘*Round Trip Land Explorers’ Ticket’’ may be applied in part payment 


for 160 acres or more of the company’s land in Minnesota and Dakota. 
‘* Land Tickets”’’ are issued only on orders from the land department to land seekers and actual settlers, good for forty daysfrom date of purchase. These ‘“‘land 


tickets’’ are good only as far west as Dickinson, Stark County, Dakota. 





The following special round trip rates have been made to the points named below: 








mem AneK, DAK., round trip rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth or Superior........ oe. BO Fe cc ctacecccccccscccccessccinnicnnses encetsnsesesenssen. saess $11.55 
raga it ae ARRESTS es RINT Si i AT TR Ay Gt TEI cc cndcosesnsenmnssesccnerenecnconessesssansinsebatcessenccsonseensscceitseseebisacssbssnosentoseneies restinnsucsin 11.00 
MINNEWAUKAN (Devils Lake)...... 14. 00 | MILNOR 9.10 








The Northern Pacific Railroad Company c owns desirable Lots and Blocks in most of the following 
named Towns, which are for sale at reasonable prices. 


si ] Kast Land Di tt { & 8. W. Branch of the Northern Pa- | Mandan, Helena, capital of Montana and United 
WIS lll fll IK ( ° cific Railroad. Marmot, States land office. 
On Main Line N. P. R. R. ae oy ty te Northern Branch | New Salem, Garrison, junction of the Utah and 
WISCONSIN. Maville a meena Railroad. 
Superior. Carrington, the junction of the Mouse -- -— oa ? 
: MINNESOTA. River Branch of the J. & N.R.R. | pichardton Thompern’s Falla 
a Sykeston, the Mouse River Branch com- Taylor ’ am ; 
Frazee City, pleted to this point. Gladsto “ Pee 
Audubon, New Rockford. : wg TH 
Wadena, the Eastern terminus of the | Edmunds, , ee Wis lll Western Land District. 
N. P., F. & B. H. R. R. Minnewaukan, the terminus of the IDAHO AND WASHINGTON 
NORTH DAKOTA. Jamestown and Northern Branch of | © the Main Line of the N. P. R. K. 
On the N. P., F. & B. H. Branch. the Northern Pacific R. R., the Dev- - MONTANA. Rathdrum, 
Glendive, Trent, 


Wahpeton, 
Milnor, Western terminus of the N. P., 
F. & B. H. R. R. 





ils Lake, and supply point for Turtle 


Mountain and Mouse River country. 
On the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. 





Miles City, United States Land office. 
Hathaway, 





Spokane Falls, United States land office 
Cheney, 


o as Southwestern Branch | Mapleton. Forsyth, Sprague, 
* he N N. FER. jin Livingston, junction with the Yellow- | Harrison, 
Leonard, Windsor, — Park Branch of the | Ritzville, 
Sheldo Crystal Springs, . e. B. Paha, 
Buttzville, Tappan, Bozeman, United States land office, North Yakima, 
Lisbon, Menoken, Moreland, , Ainsworth. 

Bismarck, capital of Dakota and United | Gallat‘n, Tacoma, the western terminus of the 

La Moure, Western terminus of the F.| States land offica. Townsend, Northern Pacific Railroad. 





TERMS OF SALE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. TOWN LOTS. 


One-quarter cash on application; balance in three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8), and twelve (12) months from date of sale. Interest on 
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THE DULUTH IMPROVEMENT COMPANY Docks, “4 


Extending from Sixth Avenue East to Rices Point, Duluth, Minn. 
Pronounced to be the best arranged system of Docks for the rapid and economical handling of Freight known. 


os 
o 





No Charge for Switching.—A short line railroad has been built for the accommodation of business located on these docks, and no charge is ever to be 






. $e, 





made for switching, and as goods are unloaded from the boats into the warehouses, and from the warehouses on to the cars, no drayage charges will follow the 


goods shipped by Duluth wholesale houses. 


Mills Located on these Slips will have no charges for switching on grain delivered to the mills, or drayage on flour shipped from them by rail or boat, 


nor will there be any cost of handling coal required for steam-making purposes. 


The Canal, 225 feet wide, cut through Minnesota Point, enables boats to pass from the lake into these slips and commence the work of unloading or 


loading within half an hour after leaving Lake Superior. 


Saving to vessel owners hours, and in some instances days, lost at other lake points in vain efforts to reach the docks. 
Saving to merchants, by the arrangement of tracks, all cost of switching and drayage, amounting to many thousand dollars annually; giving to manufac- 


turers advantages that of themselves will amount to a handsome margin on their business. 


Property on the Slips may still be had for wholesale houses, for warehouses, for retail merchants, for manufacturing enterprises, etc. 

Fifteen Hundred Thousand Dollars will be spent during the coming season by railroads and other corporations for permanent improvements on 
these docks. The St. Paul & Duluth slips are shown on the left of the cut. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is putting in its elaborate system of docks on 
the west side of slip No. 1, and the Omaha its system on the west side of slip No. 2. On the east side of these slips warehouses are being built by private parties, 
and most of the property on slip No. 3 has also been sold for improvement. Other railroads, appreciating the advantages that will result from terminal facilities in 
the business portion of the city, are also negotiating for ground on this property, and the same is true of several manufacturing enterprises. 

Railroad Street, at the base of these slips, will be a dead level plank way, seventy feet wide, extending from Sixth Avenue to Rices Point, making it 
prospectively second only to Superior Street, with which it connects at Sixth and Tenth avenues, and this is intended to become the main thoroughfare between 


Rices Point and Duluth proper. 








Cuas. A. PILLsBuRY & Co., 


Merchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MILLS { sanction. “ excersion. & Daily Capacity 7,600 Bols. 


W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, JR., Manager. W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


THE WASHBURN MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Palisade#Lincoln Mills, 


DAILY CAPACITY, 2,500 BARRELS. 
BRAN DS= 


Washburn’s Best, AAAA, Royal Rose, Balmoral, Lincoln, 
Nonpareil, Fifth Avenue, Magnolia, Saratoga, Palisade, 




















Beacon Street, Liberty Bell, Hawthorn, Sterling, Lyndale, 





E. A. KREIDLER, FRED M. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land Office.) Land Lawyer. Deals in, Selects 
and Locates Government and Railroad Land. Notary Public. 


EE. A. BREIDLER ck CO., 


Mites City, Montana, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers and Loans. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 


to locating and buying Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Tort Buford Reservation, 


ST, ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





3 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, GRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


Cras. EL. PRATT, 


Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 
317 Jackson Street, ST. PAUL, MINN., Or to 


F.W. PICKARD, AT ST. ANTHONY PARE. 





A. T. SAWYER, ; 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P.RR 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


ONE OF THE BLRS OF LIFE. 


Said the widow, mendacious young Mrs. 

I really don’t know what a Krs. 

The lover, in haste, 

Put his arm round her waist, 

And promptly, but firmly, said “Thrs.”—Zife, 


‘* Mary, do you know what a miracle is?’’ said a 
lady Sunday-school teacher to one of her class. 
‘*Yes’m, ma says if you don’t marry our new parson 
it will be a miracle.’’ 


Nervous old lady (on seventh floor of hotel). — Do 
you know what precautions the proprietor of the 
hotel has taken against fire ? 

Porter.— Yis, mum; he has the place inshoored for 
twice wot it’s worth.—New York Sun. 


He. —I’m going to propose, Miss Edith. She (in- 
terrupting) —O, my, Mr. Jenkins, so sudden and in 
such a strange place! He (desperately) —I’m going 
to propose that we stay here when the rest go to sup- 
per, because — because — because I’ve left my purse 
at home.’’ 


‘* Well, Herr Yager, how do you like the new post- 
master ?’’ 

“Ugh. I dun know ouf he was better as dot 
odder feller der vomans bostmaster. I don’d any 
more letters got now as benfore, und der price vas 
schoost the same.’’ 


An English editor, seeking a parallel for King 
Louis II, recalled the following anecdote: A Scotch 
lady once asked a widowed acquaintance as to the 
character of her late husband. ‘‘ What kind of a 
man was he?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ was the suggestive reply, 
he was just an expense.’’ 


‘Why, Jennie, I thought you were coming down 
on Mr. Style’s tally-ho.”’ 

“T intended to, but found I couldn’t. You see, 
just before starting I found I didn’t havea pair of 
embroidered silk stockings in the house.’’ 

“Oh, well, then of course you couldn’t. I know 
what it is to get down off of a tally-ho.’’—Chicago 
Rambler. 


**No city life for me,’’ said a Vermont farmer. 
‘*Gimme the country an’ abeout one hundred acres 
o’ land an’ I’m satisfied.’’ 

“* Have to get up pretty early in the morning, eh?’’ 

‘*Not very; 3 o’clock in summer and 4 in 
winter.”’ 

‘* Well, what do you do evenings? ”’ 

“‘D’ye mean arter it gits tew dark ter work? ”’ 

“ce Yes.’’ 

‘* B’gosh, I go to bed.” 


It was a Maine girl of whom the story is told that 
she refused to marry a most devoted lover until he 














A CONSERVATIVE. 


should have amassed a fortune of $10,000. After 
some expostulation he accepted the decree and went 
to work. About three months after this the avari- 
cious young lady, meeting her lover, asked: ‘‘ Well, 
Charlie, how are you getting along?’ ‘‘Oh, very 
well, indeed,’’ Charlie returned, cheerfully; ‘‘ I’ve 
got eighteen dollars saved.’’ The young lady blushed 
and looked down at the toes of her boots, and stabbed 
the inoffensive earth with the point of her parasol. 
‘*T guess,’’ said she faintly —‘‘I guess, Charlie, that’s 
about near enough.—Harpers Bazaar. 


‘‘Ah, Waxem, howdy. How’s business ?’’ 

‘* Business is dull, very dull.’’ 

‘*You surprise me; I thought trade was reviving.”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. I haven’t been able to do a 
thing for two weeks.’ 

‘*Indeed! What is your business.’’ 

**T order strikes. I’m a walking delegate, and 
I’ve snapped my fingers in four shops this week, but 
the men wouldn’t budge. I tell you, Bloxens, the 
country is going to the dogs.’’— Philadelphia Call. 


An Awful Fate. 


Why stands he motionless and lone, 
Like a pale statue carved in stone, 
With neither word of mirth nor moan. 








Why looks he into distant space 
With that wild terror on his face. 
And neither speaks nor moves a pace? 


What thoughts too deep for human speech, 
What fancies weird beyond the reach 
Of human utterance to teach? 


Why stands he wrapt and lone and still ? 
Broods he on some unuttered ill, 
Some old despair time cannot kill? 


Ah, no! a harsher, heavier stroke 
Has crushed his dauntless heart of oak— 
His last suspender button’s broke! 

—Tid Bits. 





Mostly Lies. 


Said Jones: ‘‘I hardly ever ride, 
For crowded cars I can’t abide, 
And carriages [ do despise — 

I am so fond of exercise.” 


**T bring my lunch,” said Smith, 

“For noisy restaurants I hate; 
Besides, I’d spoil my appetite 
For dinner when I’m home at night.” 


Said Brown: “I’m tough; I never wear 

An overcoat. I do declare 

I do not feel the cold like those 

Half frozen chaps weighed down with clothes,” 


“T never touch cigars,” Green spoke ; 

“They’re made of stuff unfit to smoke; 
For healthfulness or comfort ripe, 
Give me my fragrant brier pipe.” 


And so we all apologize 

And make excuses — mostly lies — 
Because we dare not say, with sense, 
We go without to save expense. 


SmiTukins,—“ Here, Grandma, is the prize pear, pretty good size, ain’t it?” 
GaanpMa.—“ Pooty fair, but nothin’ to what we used to raise on the old homeste’d when I was a gal.” 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


Our Special Portland Number (November, 
1885) — Fifty illustrations of Portland, Oregon. 

Our Special Astoria Number (December, 1885) 
— Astoria, Oregon, handsomely illustrated. 

Our Special Fargo Number (March, 1886) — 
Col. Lounsberry’s illustrated article on Fargo 
Dakota. 

Our Special St. Paul Number (April, 1886) ~ 
Seventy pictures of St. Paul; numerous ar- 
ticles by leading business men of the city. 

Our Special Seattle Number (May, 1886) — 
Seattle, Washington Territory. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Descriptive article by Hon. Beriah 
Brown. 

Our Special Duluth Number (June, 1886) — 
Col. Lounsberry’s pictorial and descriptive 
presentation of Duluth, Minn. 

Our Special Helena Number (July, 1886) — 
Helena, Montana. Profusely illustrated. De- 
scriptive articles by Cornelius Hedges, ‘‘E. V. 
8.”? L. H. Jackson and J. 8. Dickerson. 





Either of the above numbers mailed on receipt 
of 15 cents; any two for 25cents. Send postage 
stamps. Address, 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 





MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


Nationdl German American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


FIRST MORTCACE 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all amounts up to $1,500 and seven per cent on larger amounts, 
Write for full information. 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Bostou, Mass. D. 
B. Wesson and Chicopee Nation=1 Bank, Springfield, Mass; 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. Peter Berkey, F. W. An- 
derson and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


J.C. STOUT & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = MINN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 

















WILLIAM COURTENAY, 


MILES CITY, MONT., 


Live Stock Broker, 


REAL ESTATE AND COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
LOAN BROKER AND NOTARY PUBLIC. 








First-class Ranches, Farms and Desirable Town Lots for Sale. 
Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. K. Lands. Agent for First- 
class Fire, Life and Accident Insurance Companies. 





UuIvse stTock A SPEcriALTS. 








AGER & CO., 
| 


REAL ESTATE, 


National German American Bank Building, 


ST.PAUL. - - - - MINN, 
REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 


j- FAIRCHILD, 
358 Jackson Street,“ ST. PAUL, MINN. 





